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‘Notice to Subseribers and Edi: 


tors. _ 

On the last page will be found the Pros- 
pettus of a new paper to be issued by the 
Brook Farm Phalanx, in continuation of 
The Phalanx, to which we invite the at- 
tention of our friends. 





Universalist Quarterly and General Re- 
view, January, 1845. Art. V. Fourier- 
ism and similar Schemes. 

Our attention has been called to the 
above Journal, which is the respectable 
organ of the religious sect whose name 
it bears. The article on which we are 
about to remark is, as we are ififormed, 
the production of Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2d, 
a clergyman of some talent and reputa- 

We shall ‘not stop .to object at any 
length to the appellation which Mr. 
Ballou, and perhaps the public generally, 
has chosen to attach to our doctrines. 
We do not accept the name of any man 
as a just designation either for the science 
of Universal Unity, or for that branch of 
it which teaches the methods of social 
and political Unity, or Association. We 
do not call ourselves Fourierists, nor are 
we in any manner bound to defend the 
theories of Fourier except so far as they 
are founded in reasun and scientifically 
defmonstrable. Great as are our reverence 
and gratitude towards Fourier as our 
scientific Master and Teacher, we are far 
enough from supposing him to be infalli- 
ble. We have no idea that he has ex- 
hausted the Truth, or that it is likely to 
be exhausted at any proximate period. 
The instructions which we receive from 
him are of too high a charaeter to allow 
us to be the merely passive instruments 
of his genius, transcendant as itis. The 
earliesi and latest lesson which he teaches 
is entire freedom from prejudice and in- 
dividualism. To be really his disciples, 
it is necessary to follow the light of Truth, 
from whatever quarter jt may shine, and 





to esteem her as immeasurably superior 
to the human instruments whereby she is 
communicated to us. . 

The Reviewer sets out with the re- 
markable confession that he is not ‘* pre- 
pared, either by adequate information, or 
by sufficient maturity of thought,’’ to 
review the doctrine, or to **é@nter into a 
strictly critical analysis of it.”” We can- 
not help suspecting that in such a case it 
would have been wiser as well as more 
honorable to the writer, to have refrained 
from touching the subject at all except in 
the way of candid inquiry and study. It 
is at least not altogether prudent, nay it 
is altogether dishonest, even for a clergy- 
man and a Quarterly Reviewér to attempt 
to influénce the public mind upon matters 
with which he is unacquainted. 

A friend of outs, when requested to 
writé a criticism of a book which had just 
appeared, replied that he had the essen- 
tial qualification of a critic,—he ‘‘ knew 
nothing of the book,’’ a qualification 
abundantly exhibited in every critique of 
Fourier’s theory that we remember to 
have seen, front Mr. Brownson’s down to 
the inanities of Blackwood and of the 
article in question. 

But let us hear the Universalist Quar- 
terly. 


« That the social arrangements of the civ- 
ilized world may be greatly improved in the 
future, as they have been in the past, is, we 
trust, too reasonable a proposition to be doubt- 
ed; and that some useful suggestions towards 
the work may be found in these new theo- 
ries, as well as elsewhere, is not at all impro- 
bable. But in considering the merits of 
Fourierism and of the kindred schemes, we 
ought never to forget that such mere im- 
provement is not their object. This fact 
should be clearly understood at the outset, 
and keptin mind throughout the examina- 
tion. We may see, in our existing relations, 
many evils to be rectified; we may sigh for 
a better state of things; but all this does not 
imply any leaning whatsoever towards the 
hypotheses of which we speak. They stand 
on separate ground, on ground peculiar to 
themselves. What they propose, is, not to 
improve our present system of society, but 
to abolish it entirely, and to construet a new 
one in its stead. One of the mottos on the 
title page of Mr. Brisbane’s pamphlet, is the 
following sentence from Fourier: ‘ The 


error of reformers is to condemn this or that 


‘that gave it birth and form. 





abuse of society; whereas they should con- 
demn the whole system of society itself, 
which is a eircle of abuses and defects 
throughout. We must extricate ourselves 
from this social abyss.’ It will be found 
that our authors mean, deliberately and sys- 
tematically mean, all that. this motto ex- 
presses. What the doctrine of total depravity, 
in its worst form, is with respect to_indi- 
viduals, these doctrines are with respect to 
society. According to them, it is a compli- 
cation of abuses and defects only; it is not 
to be reformed; itis to be overthrown, and 
then made up anew, fiom its very first ele- 
ments. They who do not go to this length, 
have no part nor lot in the new docirines ; 
they are merely old fashioned reformers, on 
very different principles. Society, which, 
one might think, must. have grown up out of * 
the social wants of human nature, though, 
of course, with all the imperfections of hu- 
man nature, has unaccountably happened to 
grow up in thorough contravention of those 
wants,—directly mst the very demands 
it came up 
wrong end foremost, like the beans in the 
famous abstractionist’s garden,” 


In this passage we have, in spite of 
the admission with which it commences, 
the common error of civilized writers, the 
assumption that Civilization i$ the ultimate 
achievement in social order, and_ that 
nothing needs.to be done but to perfect it 
to make society every thing that is de- 
sirable. They will grant readily enough 


that Civilization is not merely an improve- 
ment of Barbarism, for example, but is 
an entirely distinct form of society, but 


not one of them seems able to conceive 
that any still higher form is. possible. 
They talk in their fashion of the ** ad- 
vance of civilization,’’ the ‘** improvement 
of civilization,’’= and the ‘* beneficent 
effects of civilization,’’ 
something that enchanted and filled their 


souls. They cling to it with the same 


as though it were 


‘sort of stupid faith with which a Turk or 


a Chinaman clings to his barbarous insti- 
tutions. ‘‘ They never imagined any 
thing different ;’’—there may be inconve- 
niences, indeed, to tell the truth, they 
‘sigh for a better state of things,’ they 
will not oppose slight amendments here 
and there, but any radical alteration is 
ridiculous,—*‘ a dream Of the most fan- 
tastic kind’’ says the learned and excel- 
lent Turk or Chinaman. *‘ Our social 
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arrangements and customs have grown 





How can they be op posed 1 
necessities that gave them birth and force ! 
How can they be otherwise than perfectly 
adapted to the nature of man, and to the 
fulfilment of the divine end of society! ”’ 
Has the Reviewer ever been a child! we 
are tempted to inquire. Has he ever 
slept in a cradle, or ridden upon a hobby 
horse? Amd has not the time arrived in 
his experience, when the cradle became 
too narrow, and the youthful breeches 
too straight for his expanding person, 
and when the hobby horse wor'd no 
longer serve his equestrian necessities ! 
While he was a child these things were 
perfeetly suited to his ‘‘ human nature,” 
but with his growth they had to be laid 
aside, They could not even be ‘‘ made 
up anew;”’ they would not answer at 
all with any possible modifications. Some- 
thing of an altogether different character 
had to be substituted.. Like our Re- 
viewer, society outgrows its childish 
garments, and as it advances, lays aside 
its infantile customs. But through the ob- 
stinacy and blindness of its teachers and 
leaders, and through its own stupidity, 
the necessary changes may be delayed. 
Imagine our Reviewer clad in boyish 
jacket and trowsers, too short by half, 
spotted with the mud and stains of many 
years, knees and elbows all ragged, with 
his fond mamma and tutors constantly as- 
suring him that he is a darling, and that 
new clothes would be nonsense, — and 
you have a faint image of the ridiculous 
figure of modern civilization. 

‘We touch here upon one of the most 
pregnant of universal principles, which 
solves many problems, that have baffled 
the humaa intellect for ages. We mean 
the Law of Growth. Nothing, from a fly 
to a universe, is created perfect. The 
insect that almost invisible flutters its 
hour in the sunbeam, is gradually de- 
veloped from incompleteness to maturity, 
and Sirius and Aldeboran and all the hosts 
that wheel their great circles in heaven, 
pass during unknown ages from masses of 
inorganized, and inanimate matter, to the 
perfection of their life. And this is not 
in any respect an accidental or irregular 
process, but is subject to fixed laws. 
Human society obeys the same laws, and 
in its career advances through distinet 
stages from childish ignorance, weakness, 
imperfection, and disease, towards wis- 
dom, strength, and harmony. Destined 
in its degree to embody and manifest the 
supreme order of the Divine Intelligence, 
it founds governments, developes indus- 
try, subjugates nature, discovers science, 
and, with the higher sentiments kept 


Providence from time to time establishes, 
gradually raises itself towards its mature 
condition. It thus goes’ through many 
stages, differing from each other in knowl- 
edge, wealth, happiness, and especially 
in their ruling motives. In some parts.of 
the globe, and in some nations, society 
has passed through several of these 
stages. Thus the Saxon race has gone 
through the Patriarchal, the Savage, and 
the Barbarous states, and is now in Civi- 
plization, and is ready, espeeially the 
Ameziean branch of it, to pass into a 
distinet and higher condition, the transi- 
tion into which has already commenced, 
to a degree of which the Universalist 
Quarterly is probably not aware. It is 
from these considerations that we say 
with Fourier, ‘‘ We must extricate our- 
selves from this social abyss.’? The pre- 
sent form of society, good ih its day, has 
served its purpose and will answer no 
longer. Indeed, longer use of it would be 
like keeping the eorpse of a friend un- 
buried, beeause while alive he was dear 
to us. For the present necessities of 
Humanity, the existing system of things 
is a circle of defects and abuses through- 
out, constantly increasing and becoming 
more intolerable. Of some of these de- 
fects and abuses we shall have occasion 
to speak below, but if the Quarterly is 
hot convineed that a new social order is 
needed, we will only ask it to put itself 
for an instant in the position of our Turk 
or Chinaman, and to apply its own argu- 
ments to the defence of barbarism, a use 
to which they are admirably suited. We 
apprehend that from this point it may 
possibly pass to some slight distrust of its 
superficial conclusions and to a disposition 
to decide more wisely and modestly upon 
doctrines which lie beyond the sphere of 
its ambitious ignorance. * 

The Reviewer proceeds to state the 
general principles on which we propose to 
organize society, as he understands them, 
with such incidental embellishments as 
his fancy suggests. We will notice a 
Single point of this statement. 

** Every thing will be managed on the 
single principle of attraction. Constraint 
will be wholly unknown; and at length, 
there will be no occasion even for self-denial. 
The law of repulsion is to be abrogated in 
the practical world, though we suppose it 
will still continue in the physical.” 

Our learned Reviewer appears not to 
know that Attraction and Repulsion are 
merely opposite poles of the same thing, 
and that in recognizing the one, we ne- 
cessarily recognize the other. Attraction 
is the positive and active foree ; Repulsion 
is negative, and merely serves as a coun- 








terbalance. Attraction moves all things ; 


bRepulgitii maintains the equilibrium of the | 


iy 
In announcing Attraction, 


¢ 


movement. 


the fundamental law of society, we leaye 
nothing out of our account, but adopt for 
the government of society a principle 
which the Deity has judged sufficient for 
the government of much more extensive 
and important concerns. 

The Universalist Quarterly and all the 
host of shallow philosophers who utter 
the perpetual oracles of modern criticism, 
have the most complete liberty to make 
themselves merry with the theory of Pas- 
sional Attraction, or otherwise to exercise 
their wits upon it. Heaven forbid that 
we should desire to cireumseribe the 
small cirele of their recreations. We can 
only say to them in the words of Kepler, 
‘*Si ignoscetis gaudebo, si succencetis 
feram.’’ We cannot forbear hinting to 
them that all methods of warfare are not 
sure of victory, and that it is not always 
safe to make an attack before we have 
some small knowledge of the ground on 
which our adversary stands. 

What is the foundation of society? we 
would ask the Reviewer. Whence does 
it arise, how is it that there is such a 
thing in existence? To our minds, so- 
ciety appears to proceed from the nature 
of man. Some of the impulses of that 
nature lead to the formation of society, 
just as some other impulses lead the in- 
dividual to eat, to clothe himself, or to 
seek a shelter from the storm. Society 
then exists simply through the force of 
passional attraction. . No higher power ' 
constrains man; but the affections of the 
soul and their delights, attract him to the 
formation of the social compact. We 
are then guilty of no heresy, when we say 
that passional attraction is the very basis 
of society. 

Before we proveed further let us state 
very briefly what are the impulses of the 
soul: They are of three kinds,—first, 
material, or those which lead to the sup- 
port of the individual, to physical com- 
forts and conveniences, to outward ele- 
gance and refinement, thus to Art — 
music, painting, &c. Second, moral, or 
those which lead to the formation of 
social relations; and third, intellectual, 
or those which lead to science. Though 
these are distinct tendencies, susceptible 
indeed of much more minute divisions, 
they act together. Thus the material 
desires bring the intellect to their service 
in order to attain their end, and the social 
impulses do the same. Now not only is 
society the result of these impulses, but 
no human action whatever takes place of 
which they are not the effective cause. 


“They are thus the motive power of the 


whole of life and the source of all insti- 
tutions. In a word, passional attraction 
is as powerful in human beings and their 
relations, as material attraction in the 


alive by the religious institutions which | the fundamental Jaw of the Universe, as | planets and their relations. Our astute 








Reviewer will perhaps ask, What are 
reason and conscience, the sense of duty, 
&c.! questions we imagine easy for him 
to ask, but not so easy to answer, seeing 
that of the ten thousand doetors and high 
priests of philosophy hardly any two are 
agreed touching them. ‘Though neither 
our limits nor our present purpose permit 
us to go into a thorough analysis of the 
subject, we will say a word or two of 
common sense upon it. 
desires, or in technical language, passions, 
lead, as we have said, to science. In 
other words, ‘T'ruth is their proper nour- 


isument and the first object of their ac-| 


tivity. They seek to lay hold of it as 
the senses and their organs lay bold of 
their appropriate objects. The activity 
of these passions is what the metuphysi- 
cians have confusedly called reason,— 
making their perpetual mistake, the study 
of modes and effects, without at the same 
time studying causes. Thus with pitiable 
fruitfulness of error they have heaped 
system upon system, and involved them- 
selves and their disciples in inextricable 
falseness and confusion. Conscience is 
the sense of harmony which belongs to 
every passion. ‘Thus there is the con- 
science of friendship, the conscience of 
ambition, the conscience of the religious 
sentiment, &c. 

If nature has not endowed man with 
the sentiment of reverence, for instance, 
no voice of conscience within him re- 
proves offences against that sentiment. 
A delicate musical ear has a musical con- 
science ; a sculptor has a conscience of 
symmetry of forms, or in other words, a 
sense of their harmonies. An approving 
conscience is nothing else than the delight 
of the passions in their appropriate har- 
monies, and a condemning conscience is 
nothing else than the pain of the passions 
at the want or the violation of those har- 
monies. 

The sense of duty is something which 
is commonly recognized as belonging to 
morals and religion. Philosophers and 
clergymen make a great deal of this sen- 
tment. Kant even found in it the whole 
of natural religion, and indeed all the 
evidence he could find for any thing be- 
yond the individual. God, nature, human 
beings, and heaven and hell, exist for the 
mind only by virtue of this sense of duty, 
according to Kant. Nothing else saves 
them from being mere whimsies and 
imaginations. Duty is, as we have said, 
thought to belong to morals and religion. 
Thus we have the duty of loving and 
worshipping God, the duty of honesty, 
of obedience to the laws, of conjugal 
fidelity, &c. &c. Let us take an illus- 
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the mutual affection of both parties, in 
other words, of passional attraction. A. 
is entirely disappointed, both in the tastes 
and temper of B., so that the love which 
originally made the union one of complete 
happiness, altogether dies out. ‘The re- 
lation which was based upon it, still 
remains, it is no longer a relation of 
love, it is a relation of duty. The pas- 
sion which was the life of it is not there ; 
though the memory, impelled by the 
sense Of duty, supplies but the forms it 
previously assumed, with the sense of 
duty as their only vivifying principle. 
/'And just.so in other spheres of life. 





| When the paternal sentiment, from any 
cause, becomes inactive, the sense of duty 
steps in and prompts the parent to do 
coldly and without delight, what, if he 
were animated by love, would give him 
happiness. Thus, too, to love God is 
one thing, but from a sense of duty to 
perform the actions of such love, is a very 
different thing. One proceeds from the 
heart; the other from the intellect and 
memory. One is life; the other substi- 
tutes animated skeletons in its stead. 
The sense of duty which may be ana- 
lyzed in the same manner as the con- 
science, is that instinct of the soul which 
asserts the superiority of the spiritual 
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are for the present absolutely necessary. 
Freedom lies yet in the distance, and is 
to be reached only by the discovery and 
application of the Divine Social Code 
which Ged framed for Man in creating 
the affections of his soul,— that is, by the 
discovery and application of the true laws 
of Association as the moral and political 
means, and by the Christian religion as 
the spiritual means. ‘The latter is the 
centre of the circle, the former its radii 
and circumference ; neither is complete 
without the other. 

From these remarks it will be seen 
that the lengthy criticism of the Quarter- 
ly, (pp. 68—73 inclusive,) upon the 
doctrine of the passions does not need 
any extended refutation. We do not 
hold that the material impulses are of 
equal value with the spiritual sentiments, 
or that any one of them ought to be in- 
dulged without restraint or counterpoise. 
What we do hold is that the passions, in 
which we include what the Quarterly 
means by reason, conscience, &c., being 
created by God, are primarily good, and 
in their essential nature do not conflict 
with each other. They are susceptible 
of a dual development, harmonie and 
subversive. In the latter, man is im a 
state of internal conflict, and the lower 
passions must be subjected and con- 





passions Which we have distingaished as 
moral and intellectual, over the material 


evil and disorder a sort of lifeless order is 
produced, and the individual, and thus 
the race saved from utter destruction. It 
is the principle of spiritual constraint 
which during the reign of subversion and 


when men shall lay aside their self-suffi- 
ciency and in obedience to the commands 
of God, expressed both in Nature and 

ee ae) 
God and His Justiee, that is the Divine | 
Social Order, whereof Christ with the | 


constraint has served in the Divine Provi- | 


dence a purpose similar to that which, | 
material constraint, with its jails, gal-| 
lows and armies has served in temporal | 
matters. But the time approaches when | 
both spiritual and material restraint shall | 
be done away by higher principles of ors | 
order. ‘* For behold I create New Hea- | 
vens and a New Earth, end the former | 
shall not be remembered nor brought into | 


mind.’’ 


passions. It is that conservative tendency | 
in these passions whereby in the midst of | 


the continuation of the Fall takes the | 
place of that freedom which shall prevail | 


strained by the higher. During the con- 
I tinnance of this state of subversion, 
Christianity is the religion of self-denial, 
or as it has been rightly called the reli- 
gion of sorrow; but in the harmonic 
state, which is the essential destiny of 
man on Earth, it will be the religion of 
joy and gratitude, and not of renunciation 
and penances. It will also be perceived 
that we do not propose to reform man or 
society by the force of circumstances, or 
as our Reviewer has it, ‘‘ab extra,’’ but 
by introducing doth into that Order for 
which God designed them, of which Har- 





aalitead rs 
Revelation, shall seek the Kingdom of mony is the necessary result : — and that 


only as the complement of all the other 
means of progress that Divine Providence 


Holy Church Universal is the Chief C or- | has put into our hands. 
ner Stone. This principle of spiritual | 


But let us pass to some of the other 


points on which our Reviewer expends 


himself. 


«In the first place, its operation, if com- 
pletely successful, would go directly to sink 
the individual into a mere creature of the 
Association,—in other words, to destroy his 
individuality. He is to begin his life, and 
develope it, and tinish it, only as a component 
piece of that body, and not asa distinct and 
complete agent, who has the centre of action 
and impulse in himself; for he has neither 
interests nor responsibilities that are prima- 
rily his own. His interests and responsi- 


ope his individuality,—come to him through 


But while we proclaim Liberty as con- | bilities and-pursuits,—all that tends to devel- 


sistent with perfect order, or rather as a his relation to the community of which he is 
necessary element of perfect order, We|a part. He has no separate property, no 





/separate income, has no separate cares, no 


tration to show us the value of this senti- | are quite as well assured as is the Quar- 


ment. A. forms a contract of marriage | terly Reviewer or any other sapient critic, | 
with B.° The marriage is the result of that restraint both spiritual and material, | 


| separate sphere in which he is to contrive, 


manage, and struggle alone, and take the 
consequences ; he has no fears of loss, sepa- 


— 
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rate from that of the community, no hopes 
of personal independence, The Association 
stands first in every thing, and is the head, 
brain, and soul of every thing. From that 
he receives his influences, to that he returns 
his avails, in that he lives, moves, and has 
his being. Now, this is to set the social 
before the personal; that is, the mere rela- 
tion before the substance; than which a 
greater absurdity cannot be conceived, nor & 
greater violation of the law of nature. Can 
such a reversion of the natural order of 
things end. in aught but confusion? And 
can there, indeed, be a more radical injury 
done to a person, than to destroy his indi- 
viduality ? 

‘‘ Now, we say nothing, here, of the io- 
tolerableness of such an impersonal condi- 
tion, when considered as the permanent one, 
and not merely as a temporary relaxation. 
Ve will suppose, if we can, that we are 
content with it for life, and that all are con- 
tent with it. But, tothis end, what sort of 
a character must our minds be reduced to? 
acting, thinking. and feeling but as compo- 
nent parts of the Association, without per- 
sonal responsibilities, or a personal sphere 
of enterprise, exclusively our own, our indi- 
viduality itself lost in an omnipresent and all- 
informing, all-directing socialism! One thing 
is obvious, namely; this is not the order of 
nature. God made the individual first ; soci- 
ety he ordained to come afterwards. The 
individual is the substantive agent: society, 
but the relation in which he stands. It 
grows out of individuals as from so many 
distinct centres of vital energy ; not they out 
of society. Its only value is that it supplies 
a certain class of their wants, they. still re- 
maining as individuals. They stand first.— 
Their persona!) interests and responsibilities 
and agency, must take precedence. And 
whosoever attempts to reverse this order, 
willfind that his arrangements work wrong 
in the result.” 


We here confess once for all that we 
find no little difficulty in replying to the 
statements of the Quarterly. Both their 
premises and their logic are of a peculiar 
kind. We are not sure that in answering 
them we shall hit the jast medium be- 
tween the opposite courses which Solo- 
mon lays down for similar occasions, but, 
nil desperandum ! 

fn the passage we before quoted, 
the Reviewer asserted that in Association 
every thing was to be managed on the 
principle of attraction, that is, that the 
tastes and talents of the individual were 
to be brought out and gratified to a de- 
gree which he considered impossible. In 
other words we design to produce too 
great a degree of individuality ; here he 
says we shall destroy it. 

But as this matter of individuality and 
the relation of the individual to society is 
one on which the most frequent as well as 
the most senseless objections to Associa- 
tive docirines are made, we will dwell 
upon it for an instant 

By individuality we mean what distin- 
guishes the individual as a separate peér- 
son, that is, his peculiar tastes, disposition, 
and powers, or, if we may speak techni- 
cally, the peculiar combination of pas- 
sions in his character. Now the begin- 
ing of education in Association is the 
study of the individual character, and the 
‘careful development of its germs, to the 


end that the design of Nature in the child 
may not be frustrated. Thus each per- 
son is trained in the various arts, sciences 
and pursuits for which he is fitted ; that is 
to say, his whole individuality is devel- 
oped. Thus the man born to be a paint- 
er, a sculptor, a musician, or a gardener is 
educated in those professions, and not in 
one only but in several, and that with the 
best means ef society, whether he be the 
child of rich or poor parents. The Asso- 
ciation has no common schools for the 
children of the poor, with lordly Univer- 
sities for the children of the rich. It 
gives to all the highest education which 
they can receive, and that as an act of 
simple justice. And when the man is 
educated and his individuality developed, 
he is guaranteed an ample field for the 
exercise of the professions he has ac- 
quired and a just recognition of his tal- 
ents and his labors. Is this to destroy 
individuality? Is this to merge the man 
in the mass? We cannot surmise how it 
will seem to the sagacious Quarterly, but 
to our minds it appears to be just the op- 
posite. If to develope the man integral- 
ly, to give constant opportunities and 
equitable rewards to his activity, without 
ever interfering with his freedom, be to in- 
jure his individuality, we should really 
like to know how itis to be preserved. A 
clear glance at the effects of present soci- 
ety in this respect, will, we apprehend, 
somewhat surprise, even the Reviewer. 

In the first place, to say nothing of the 
Jaws and customs by which women are 
deprived of their personality and reduced 
to cyphers, in nine cases in ten, yes, in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred, it smoth- 
ers and destroys the peculiar talents of its 
members. It not only does not inquire 
for what occupations nature has fitted the 
child, what are its aptitudes and capaci- 
ties, but even when these are ascertained 
it pays no regard to them, except in cases 
of rare genius, and even then accident 
and the generosity of individuals, rather 
than social justice decide the matter. 
What chanee has the resident in such a 
hut as our Reviewer sets up as the stand- 
ard of human necessities, ( p. 59,) for the 
development and exercise of his individ- 
uality? What opportunity has the child 
who from infancy is taught to beg or steal 
his living in our streets, for the cultiva- 
tion of his essential humanity? Under 
that pale brow and squalid form may be 
hidden the genius of a Newton; that 
tongue so ready in profanity and slang, 
may have been designed to utter only the 
pious fires of a Fenelon,—but over the 
young soul has rolled the horrid car of 
modern civilization crushing and destroy- 
ing its precious germs. 


But take more fortunate cases. When 





favorable, what sort of individuality is 
produced? Suppose the man is trained 
to one of the learned professions; his in- 
tellect is developed, but his hands and 
body are ruined. He may be a good 
scholar, an ingenious lawyer, an eloquent 
elergyman, but he is a ridiculous frag- 
mentof aman. Every person is designed 
by nature to discharge several functions 
in life and not one only, and any form of 
society which devotes the individual to @ 
single function, or even two or three, 
knows nothing of individuality. We nev- 
er hear sueh men as one encounters now- 
a-days, speak ef individuality, and its fan- 
cied destruction in Association, without an 
emotion of pity. ‘They are like blind men 
talking about colors. 

And when the individual has received 
his pitiful civilized education, what an 
admirable sphere is offered for the play of 
his ‘‘ individuality!’? What kindly aids 
society extends to him; with what a 
genial atmosphere it surrounds him ; with 
what loving and jealous care it protects 
him in the exercise of his powers! Genius 
struggling for life against poverty, neg- 
lect, calumny and false customs, and low- 
lier energies patiently and sadly submit- 
ting to frightful necessities, whose history 
cannot be told! Is not this ‘‘ to sink the 
individual into a mere creature’’ of so- 
ciety? Is not this ‘‘ to set the social be- 
fore the personal?’’ Let the civilized 
order answer if it can. Perhaps it wil} 
reply with its boasted doctrine, ‘*‘ Each 
one for himself, Laissez faire !’’—a_prin- 
ciple false and infernal enough to have 
come from hell! Our Reviewer seems to 
hold it: we shall presently speak more at 
length upon it. 

We will now very briefly consider 
the relation of the individual to soci- 
ety. Mr Ballou, and indeed almost all 
writers, and talkers, upon the subject, 
take a very imperfect and false view of 
it when they say that the elements in 
this case are of greater importance than 
the whole,—that the only value of so- 
ciety is that it supplies a certain class 
of individual wants, &c. &c. Jacob 
Behmen, three hundred years ago, was 
wiser than all of them. See his beautiful 
picture of a true society. ‘* Just as the 
boughs and twigs of a tree are unlike 
each other in form, though they grow 
upon the same stem, and each communi- 
cates to the other its own essence and 
power : together upon one trunk do they 
all rejoice, and bloom, and bear fruit ; nor 
is there among them any envy or ill will 
on account of inequality and superior 
strength, and every bough labors towards 
its own fruit and harvest: thus might it 
also be with our unequal gifts.”’_ 

The truth is that society and the indi- © 
vidual are each necessary to the other, 











fortune smiles and all circumstances seem 


| just as are the trunk and branches of a 
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tree. The branches cannot even exist 
unless there is the trunk in which they 
can grow and be supported, and the trunk 
naturally and necessarily expands itself 
into branches and twigs with their flewers 
and fruit. If there be imperfection and 
disease in the trunk the branches lan- 
guish, and if there be imperfection and 
disease in the branches, the trunk rots. 
One cannot be perfect and beautiful, ex- 
cept the other be se also. Healthy and 
complete individuals are possible only in 
healthy and complete society, and vice 
versa. ‘To attempt to make society per- 
fect by the improvement of individuals 
alone, is as absurd as for a gardener to 
attempt to grow a perfect tree, by care- 
fully attending to the branches, leaving 
the trunk to be barked by careless plough- 
men, infested by insects and perforated 
by worms. An orchestra affords a good 
illustration of our point. ‘The end of the 
orchestra is fulfilled only when every in- 
strument is in the proper accord with all 
the others, and when it performs precisely 
its own part, and no more or less. Then 
the music of each instrument, filled out by 
that of the others and by the harmony of 
the whole, is really heard and is delight- 
ful, even though taken by itself it might 
seem to be any thing but music. Society 
is an orchestra, the instruments and laws 
ef which God has created. The dis- 
eovery and applieatien of these laws, and 
thus the ordering and attuning of the in- 
struments is left to man, just as is the 
discovery and use of science in all other 
spheres of life and nature. Every order 
of society now existing, is like an or- 
chestra of discordant instruments without 
scientific arrangement, in which every 
performer plays according to his own 
eaprice, heedless of all the others. We 
are told that struggles and difficulties and 
discords are a necessary ard most valua- 
ble part of human culture: the Quarterly 
4s not without its quota of this nonsense. 
We might as well say that an accom- 
plished musician could be formed in the 
midst ef the discord and confusion we 
have deseribed above, better than where 
his ear should hear nothing but the har- 
monies of Beethoven and Handel. 

Now in the science of Social Unity, 
we have the laws of this sublime music 
of society and the methods of their appli- 
cation. In a word it is the science of 
Universal Spiritual and Material Har- 
mony, and it is only by the organization 
of humanity according to this science, 
that either society or individuals can com- 
pletely attain the end of their existence. 
One word more. The Reviewer knows 
as little of the nature and mission of the 
collective man, or society, as he does of 
that of the individual man. Of the rela- 
tion of humanity to the planet it inhabits 
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nected, he has no copception. 

We will notice briefly one or two prac- | 
tical considerations of the Quarterly. It 
says that in Association the individual 
‘‘has no interests that are primarily his| 
own. He has no separate property, no | 
separate income, no separate sphere in 
which he is to contrive, manage and 
struggle alone, and take the consequences. 
No fears of loss separate from that of the 
community, no hope of personal independ- | 
ence.”’ 


. » ° > > | 

and to the universe with which it is ae 
| 

| 


Association is the union of interests, but 
net their confusion. It is a partnership 
in which each partner shares in the profits | 
in just proportion to his capital, skill and | 
industry. His interests are combined with | 
those of the other partners, but never lost | 
in them. The amount of his earnings 
depends upon himself; the Association 
merely assures him that he shall not be 
defrauded by them. His utmost exer- 
tions and ingenuity are brought into ac- 
tien quite as much, and even more than 
if, instead of being in partnership, each | 
member of the establishment were in com- | 
petition with every other. And not only | 
is the partner animated by personal inter- | 
est, but he is much surer of obtaining the | 

| 





result he desires, than if he were alone. 
The capital, skill, and wisdom of fifty men 
combined, is more likely to be effective, 
than that of all of them taken singly, not- | 
withstanding the opinion of the Quarterly. | 

By this arrangement, too, cach man is | 
appointed to the duties for which he % 
qualified, and not compelled, as in ‘our | 
present social incoherence to do what he | 
is utterly unfitfor. We have for instance, | 
known an artist of whom America will yet | 
be proud, who was really unable to do 
many things he could not escape from do- | 
ing, such as the buying and other cares | 
of housekeeping ; of course he was per- | 
petually cheated and harrassed. Now As- | 
sociation would protect him against these | 


false necessities, and set his great talents | 
free to work in their own sphere. 

As to the individualism, the ‘ Laissez | 
faire’ principle of modern society, and of | 
our Reviewer, we have a thought or two | 
to express. The aim of the Divine Gov-| 
ernment and the true tendency of all the | 
human affections is unity. ‘The principle 
of individualism is altogether opposed to 
this. Instead of bringing men together | 
in harmonious relations, uniting their in- | 
terests and calling out the best activity of | 
each, for the good of all and thus of him- | 
self, thereby practically realising the Law| 
ef Love, it establishes a perpetual conflict | 
of interests and desires amongst them, and | 
makes society not a Unity, not an image | 
of heavenly order, but a mass of selfish ' 
indifference and hostilities. ‘This prinei- | 
ple is unspeakably false and hateful | 


wherever it appears, whether in the frauds 
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of trade,.the degradation of the laboring 
classes, or the fascinating eloquence of 
transcendental philosophy, but its subtlest 
and most fatal influence is in religion, 
A large proportion of modern Christianity 
and nearly the whole of modern preach- 
ing is mere individualism. 

** Love God, love man, flee from sin, 
seek righteousness,—for thereby alone can 
your own soul be sayed.’’ ‘The great mo- 
tive to every duty is its influence upon the 


‘man himself or upon his final salvation, 


according to his peculiar theology. Men 
are urged to renounce the vanities of the 
world, to be good and do good mainly for 
their own advantacwe. Thus even in the 
Christiafcligion where one might have 
hoped to find something of the Universal 
Love of its Divine Founder, this foui 
individualism has stolen in and got pos- 
session. No longer that spirit which 
gave itself for humanity, no longer that 
infinite yearning for the salvation of the 
race, no longer the love of God, embodied 
and manifested, as alone it can be, in the 
love of man, but a mournful selfishness, 
an endeavor to find as it were a private 
and isolated heaven,—to use the words of 
Colerid@e ‘* an other-worldliness not less 
selfish and hateful than this-worldliness.’’ 
Such is modern Christianity. 

The Quarterly proceeds at some length 
to say, among other things, that the evils 
which result from diflerent degress of 
wealth, refinement, ete. will exist in 
Association,—envy, toad-eating, contempt 
of the rich for the poor, hatred of the 
poor for the rich, &c. We have not 
space to quote its prolix remarks upon 
these heads; it is enough to say, they 
display, in a manner even more striking, 
the intellectual peculiarities which we 
have before alluded to. We give its 
concluding’ sentences upon labor, 

“ It is sufficient to remark, that the single 
fact that some are obliged to work, while 
others are not, lies at the bottem of all the 
false odium which rests on labor, and of all 
the discontent connected with it, in the pres- 
ent state of society. For this, and for innu- 
merable consequences growing out of it, 
Fourierism has no remedy to prescribe. For 
even if all the members should, contrary to 
probability, be induced to labor, to the ut- 
most extent that is promised, it would still be 
under the grand and radical distinction just 
mentioned. We often see the rich and gen- 
teel amusing themselves with a little exer- 
cise at work ; but we have never heard that 
this reflected any dignity or honor on the 
toils of the necessitous working-man, (it 
would be an insult to pretend it!) or re- 
lieved his occupation of any of its disparage- 
ments in the absurd notions of the world. 

The theory of Association is the sci- 
ence of the Jaws and motives of the hu- 
man soul, upon which ts based its method 
of social organization. Now as men are 
formed with different kinds of talents and 
character, with different tastes and im- 
pulses, it follows that differences of 
wealth will always exist. A. saves mon- 


ey, B. spends it as fast he gets it, and go 
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it will always be. What then is the 
method of Nature for reconciling these 
opposite tendencies, and employing them 
as agents of Social Harmony? How are 
we to bring the rich and poor together for 
the advantage of both, and to prevent al- 
.together, the evils which at present uni- 
versaliy result from these differences of 
condition? It is impossible in an article 
like the present, to explain the means at 
length, but we will give a few hints upon 
them. In the first place, though there 
will be differences in wealth in Associa- 
tion, and though they are absolutely ne- 
cessary to social harmony, the monstrous 
inequalities which now obtain will not be 
known. By combined industry@fd econ- 
omies, the production of wealth will be 
immensely increased, but the distribution 
of it will be regulated upon just princi- 
ples. 

The great means of uniting the class- 
es now so hostile are,— 

Attractive Industry, 

Unitary Education, 

Distribution of Profits according to uni- 
versal principles of Justice. 

In Association all classes have the 
same interests. Each therefore desires 
the prosperity of the others, because it 
is essential to itsown. Thus neither can 
oppress or injure any other, because there- 
by it would injure itself. In Civilization 
their interests are opposed; hence con- 
flicts, injustice, hypocrisy, and hatred. 

Our Reviewer, in the passage quoted 
above, says that some are obliged to work 
while others are not; with the poor it is 
a necessity, with the rich an amusement ; 
and therefore in Association, labor will 
still be a disgrace, and the quarrel be- 
tween the rich and poor will still continue. 
But though the Reviewer has no faith in 
the possibility of Attractive Iiidustry, we 
do not find our convictions respecting it 
much shaken thereby, It is plain that 
men are born with attractions for different 
branches of labor, One has a genius for 
mechanics, another for the culture of 
flowers, another for the care of horses, 
&c, Such men, whether rich or poor, 
engage in these pursuits from the plea- 
sure they find in them; in their case, 
attraction is sufficient to ensure the per- 
formance of the duty, Where such de- 
cided tastes do not lead to the perform- 
ance of any necessary function, it is yet 
possible to have it done from attraction. 
‘Take war as an illustration of this possi- 
bility, in itself the most repulsive of occu- 
pations ; and yet, by certain means, it 
is reudered most attractive. If an em- 
ployment like war can be made attractive, 
the Reviewer surely will not deny that 


peaceful and useful labors can be made) 
so. Where labor is attractive it cannot 


be a disgrace; the rich and poor will 
@ngage in it with equal ardor. 


Thus | 


| they will be brought intimately together ; 
‘the bond of common interests will be 
cemented, and discord will be hardly 
possible between them. 

Another great means of Harmony, will 
be Unitary Education. As the Associa- 
tion guarantees to every child that is born 
in it, the utmost advantages of education, 
there can no longer be a difference be- 
tween the rich and poor in point of in- 
telligence and refinement; consequently 
a real equality will exist between them. 








Finally, the the division of profits which 
in the antagonistic state gives occasion for 
the greatest injustice and the most violent 
discords between different classes and = indi- 
viduals, will in Association only serve to unite 
them inseparably. The application of the 
Universal Law of Direct and Inverse At- 
traction, to this dificult problem has always 
seemed to us one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of Fourier’s genius. We shall on fu- 
ture occasions explain this beautiful part of 
the theory of Association at length. At 
present our limits will not allow it. 

The Reviewer devotes two or three pages 
to showing that alternation in employments 
will tend to destroy fixedness of purpose, 
strength of will, self-control, and to produce 
general disorder and irregularity. As to the 
latter point we will only say that the most 
exact order and punctuality will be observed 
in Association ; it is not caprice or whim that 
we mean by alternation, but simply the ne- 
cessity of nature for change; change is the 
law of the Universe, and of industry as wel! 
as of every thing else. We hope that even 
our Reviewer recognizes it in practice, 
whatever he his theoretical notions. We 
trust that he does not spend his whole time 
in writing such articles as that now under 
our hands, but oceasionally alternates into 
more useful occupations. 

On one point beside, the Quarterly is 
something more than mistaken. We have 
never said that the Gospel will be ‘ perfect- 
ed” in Association; we do say that Society 
will be perfected, that it will be organized 
according to the principles of the Gospel. 

«Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you,” * Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind, and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Upon these sublime commandments we 
take our stand as public advocates of the 
doctrine of Association. In it we find what 
we have never found elsewhere, the practi- 
cal means of embodying their spirit in all 
the relations of men. We believe that 
Christ came into our world to prepare for the 
re-union of the torn and warring members 
of humanity, for the at-one ment of man 
with man, and thus for the unity of the race 
with God, and that it is in Associative Unity 
of man with man, community with commu- 
nity, and nation with nation, the laws of 
which Fourier has diseovered, that this great 
design of Providence will be fully accom- 
plished. It is this faith which especially 
animates the labors of Associationists, and 
lends a solemn joy, even to the trials and 








difficulties they encounter. Ever before 
their vision rises in the inevitable Future, 
the City of God, whose streets are golden, 
whose gates are precious stones, and within 
whose walls the glory and honor of the Na- 
tions shall be brought. The Quarterly 
sneers at some of our interpretations of the 
Scriptures; the inspired writings have mean- 
ings of which theologians and critics are not 
aware, aud of which even their immediate 
authors may have been ignorant. Above 
all they are filled with symbols and prophe- 
cies of the Essential Destiny of man. All 
their pages are glowing with pictures of 
Universal Unity. To us this is the highest 
evidence of their peculiar character. Other 
books rise and pass away with the progress 
of humanity. These remain and are true 
forever. 





OHIO PHALANX. 

We notice in a recent number of the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle, an article from the 
pen of James D. Thornburg, on the pres- 
ent condition of the Ohio Phalanx, from 
which it appears that the report of its 
failure which has gone the round of the 
papers, is premature, and that although 
it has suffered embarrassment and diffi- 
culties from various causes, it is still in 
operation under new arrangements that 
authorize the hope of its ultimate success, 
We know nothing of the internal obstacles 
of which Mr. Thornburg speaks, and 
have no means of forming an opinion on 
the merits of the questions which it would 
seem have given rise to divided counsels 
and inefficient action, For the founder 
of the Ohio Phalanx, we cherish the 
most unqualified respect, believing him to 
be fitted, as few men are, by his talents, 
energy, and scientific knowledge, for the 
station of leader of the great enterprise 
which demands no less courage and prac- 
tical vigor, than wisdom and magnanimity. 
The original Constitution of this Phalanx, 
of which we understand he was the au- 
thor, is a document of rare excellence, 
admirably adapted to the transitional state 
of an infant Association, combining great 
comprehensiveness of view with a delicate 
perception of the nicest details, providing 
with remarkable sagacity for the just 
equilibrium of the various interests which 
it involves, and needing only to be earried 
out with the same wisdom and discrimi- 
nation, that are displayed in its whole 
structure, to.ensure an efficient and equi- 
table government. We regret to learn 
that from causes unknown to us, it has 
been laid aside. We are not acquainted 
with the provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion, but we can hardly imagine that they 
will be found to be improvements on the 
original instrument. 

We learn from Mr. Thornburg’s state- 
ments, that to those who chose to leave 
the Phalanx, it was proposed to give 33 





per cent, on their investments, which is 
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all they could be entitled to, in case of a | 


which case all the improvements, build-| ‘us, are as follows: Want of Experience 
ings, crops in ground, &c., would be a | Too much Enthusiasm ; 

total loss to the members. But there is | Members; Want of Means. 
no depreciation in the stock, when these | | 
improvements are estimated. The rent | whole experiment shows that Association 
has been reduced to one half the former) in itself is practicable ; 
amount. The proprietor is expected to and children, can live in one house 


furnish a large number of sheep, the | 


auboductive e| 


The causes of difficulty in the Ohio| \temporary evils. 
forfeiture of the title to the domain, in| Phalanx, as stated in the article before | away. 
| the 


present the only remedy to the 
that men, women, | ‘confusion and discord of the present social 
state ; 
harmony ; that under a wise Sdiiasithdlons | into practice by just such men and women 





They will soon pass 
They are like the thin mists of 
valley, which precede, but do not 


prevent the rising of the Sun. The prin- 


But in spite | ciples of Association are-founded on thé 
of these formidable evils, the result of the | eternal laws of Justice and Truth ; 


they 
apalling 


they are capable of being carried 


profits of which, it is believed, will be | even bad men may be brought into social | as we daily meet in the usual walks of 


nearly or quite sufficient to pay the rent. ‘concord and that, with all the necessary | 


At the end of two years, $30,000 in | conditions i in action, the loftiest hopes that | 


| hife ; and as firmly as we believe in a 
Universal Providence, are we sure that 


bonds, mortgages, &c. is to be raised, for | have been formed of the Combined Order, | ‘their practical accomplishment is destined 


which the Phalanx will receive a ‘fee 


simple title to the Domain. A large | 
share of the balance will be invested in| 
stock, and whatever may rentain will be) 
xpportioned in payments at 2 1-2 per cent. 
interest, and fixed at a date so remote that 
no difficulty will result. There are build- 
ings on the Domain, sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of forty families, in addition 
to a number of rooms suitable for single | 
persons. The movable property on the | 
Domain is at present worth $3,000. 

In view of all the facts in the case, as 
set forth by Mr. Thornburg, we see no 
reason to dissent from the conclusion, 
which he unhesitatingly expresses, that 
the future success of the Phalanx is cer- 
tain. We trust that we have not been 
inspired with too flattering hopes by the 
earnestness of our wishes. 


would not fail to be realized. 

The causes just alluded to, must al- 
ways produce difficulty and discourage- | 
ment; and at the same time, can scarce ly | 
be avoided in the commencement of every | 


Hence the need 
of unwearied patience, of indomitable res- | 
olution, and of far-sighted caution on the | 


attempt at Association. 


part of those, on whom any movement 
of this kind depends. 
thing in the power of man to set aside 


Let them do every 


these evils; but let them not be astonish- 


ed, if to a great extent and for a long) 


time, they suffer under their baleful influ- 


ence. ‘The Harmonies of the combined | 
Order are not to be arrived at ina day or | 
ayear. Even withthe noblest intentions, 


| great mistakes in the begining are inevita- 


ble, and many obstacles of a formidable 
character are incident to the very nature of 


For we aor | 
knowledge, that we have always regarded | | the undertaking. A want of sufficient | 
| 





the magnificent material resources of this} means must cripple the most strenuous | 
Phalanx, with the brightest anticipations ; | industry. 
we have looked to it with confiding trust, 
for the commenceinent of a model Aedes: | 


Ample capital is essential for a 


‘complete organization, for the necessary 
machinery and fixtures, for the ordinary | 
ciation ; and we cannot now permit our- | conveniences, to say nothing of the ele- 
selyes to beiieve that any disastrous cir- | gancies of the household order ; 
cumstance will prevent the realization of | | the 
the high hopes which prompted its found: | be obtained. 
ers to engage in their glorious enterprise. | more or less confusion, are the necessary 

At the same time, it should be clearly consequences ; their turn 
understood, that the ill success of this, or beget a spirit of impatience and discon- 
of any other Phalanx, now in partial | tent in all but the heroic ; 
operation, would be no argument against | are heroes. 
the principles of Association, to w hich | pulsory 
they are devoted. ‘The truth of a theory | pei but not yet attractive industry | 
cannot be tested by an experiment w hich | to the) 
does not combine the essential elements | am industrial eflects. Men who have 
of success. A thousand failures in the | been accustomed to shirk labor, under the. 
attempt to ignite damp gunpowder would | feeling that they had poor pay for hard 
by no means prove the absence of an ex-| work, will not be transformed suddenly 
plosive quality in the compound. Nor | into kings of industry by the atmosphere | 
should we be surprised, if asocial reform, | of a Phalanx. 
demanding ample capital, scientific organ- | less loafing, a good deal of exertion un- 
ization, and a rare combination of mental | wisely niptia: a certain waste of strength 
and moral powers in its leaders, should|in random and unsystematic efforts, and | 
meet with temporary obstacles, and in| a want of the business like precision and | 
particular instances, experience a total 
defeat, when commenced with few or | 


in commencement, 


Restriction, 


Can scarce ever 


retrenchment, 
in 


and these 


and few men | 
The transition from the com- 


industry of civilization 


Association is not favorable 


There will be more or 


‘tell in the right place. Under these cir- 


none of the practical conditions, without | (cumstances, many will grow uneasy, at | 


which even the most common operations length become diseouraged, and perhaps 
of business would be attended with fatal | prove false to their early love. But all 
disasters. | these we are fully persuaded are merely 


\trous in some other 


| and 


and this | 


discovered by Cuarnes Fourier. 





to the) 


force which makes every blow tell, and | 


‘to bless Humanity with ages of abun- 


dance, harmony, and joy, surpassing the 
most enthusiastic dream. 





CLERMONT PHALANX. 
We are glad to learn by the following 
notice, taken from a Cincinnati paper, 
that the Clermont Phalanx still lives, 


and is in a fair way of going on success- 


fully. 


We had received no account of it 
lately, and as the last that we had was 


not very flattering in respect to its pecu- 


niary condition, we should not have been 
surprised to hear of its dissolution. ‘The 
indiscretion of starting Associations with- 


out sufficient means and a proper selection 
of persons, has been shown to be disas- 


cases, and that we 
should fear for the fate of this one, was 
quite natural. Butif our Clermont friends 
can, by their devotion, energy and self- 
sacrificing spirit, overcome the trying 
difficulties of a pioneer state, rude and 
imperfect as it must be, they will deserve 
abundant reward, 


will receive an 


We bid them God speed ! 
To tue Frienps or Associa Tion.— 


The members of the Clermont Phalana, 
wish to call the attention of the friends 


> of Industrial Association, to the experi- 


ment which they are making to carry into 
practice an Association, on the principles 
Tis 
Association was called into existence by 
.a Convention which met at Cincinnati on 
the birth-day of the immortal Wasuine- 
TON, last year, which was adjourned until 
the beginning of May. A Constitution 
'was then adopted, and a President and 
Council elected, to carry into existence 
its resolves. 

The domain was purchased on the 7th 
day of May. It is situated in the south- 
east corner of Clermont County, Ohio, 
| on the Ohio river, about forty miles above 

Cincinnati. It consists of upwards of 
nine hundred acres of excellent land, two 
|hundred and fifty of which is Ohio. bot- 
pene : the hill land is as rich as the bot- 
| tom, and capable of any kind of cultiva- 
ition. The view up and down the river 
is extensive, and only needs to be seen to 
be admired. ‘The location is healthy and 
‘salubrious, and entirely free from fever 
/and ague, or any endemic disease. ‘The 
pioneer band, with their friends, took 
‘possession of the domain on the 9th day 
of May, since which time we have been 
engaged in cultivating our land, clearing 
away the forest, and erecting buildings 


| 
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of various kinds for the use of the Pha- 
lanx. a 

The amount of capital stock paid in is 
about ten thousand dollars; three thou- 
sand of which has been paid for the do- 
main. We have a stock of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep, and sufficient teams and agri- 
cultural utensils of various kinds; also a 
Steam Saw and Grist Mill. Shoe, Brush, 
Tin, and Tailor’s Shops are in active 
operation. There are on the domain 
thirty-five able bodied men, with a suffi- 
cient number of women and children. 

When we first entered on our domain, 
there were no buildings of any description 
except three log cabins, which were occu- 
pied by tenants. We have since erected 
a building for a Saw and Grist Mill, a 
frame building 40 by 30 feet, two stories 
high, and another, one story high, 80 by 
36 feet, and one 36 by 30 feet, together 
with a kitchen, wash-house, &c. These 
buildings are, of course but slightly built, 
being temporary. We have since com- 
menced a brick building 80 by 30 feet, 
three stories high, which is ready for the 
roof; all the timbers are sawed for that 
purpose ; and we expect soon to put them 
on. 

There are about 2,000 cords of wood 
chopped, part of which is on the bank of 
the river. ‘There are thirty acres of 
wheat in the ground, in excellent condi- 
tion, and it is intended to put in good 
spring crops. We are also preparing to 
plant out large orchards this spring, Mr. 
A. Hf. Ernst, having made us the noble 
donation of one thousand selected fruit 
trees. We call the attention of our 
friends and the public to the fact, that we 
are improving our domain and perriding 
for an imerease of members. We wish 
to be aided in our undertaking by an in- 
crease of subscription to our stock ;. and 
we shall also be ready to receive a few 
more members, provided such are of the 
right character. It will also be necessary 
that they have some funds, and if their 
families are large, the amount must be in 
proportion, and the members must be such 
as can make themselves useful. They 
mist of course, expect to meet many pri- 
vations at the outset; but we trust we 
shall continually improve our condition, 
so as to realize vastly greater advantages, 
in moral, social, and educational points of 
view, than are generally enjoyed by far- 
mers and mechanics living in isolation, 
here and there in the West. If we are 
true to the noble cause in which we have 
embarked, al] the members, having con- 
stant employment and united interests, 
will soon be placed above want, with the 
means of giving a good education to their 
children. 

iy a provision of the Constitution, we 
make a yearly dividend, which, last year, 
was 7 per cent. for seven months, being 
oat the rate of 12 per cent. per annum. 
‘here is reason to believe that the divi- 
dend will not be much less for some 
years. ‘The amount paid to capital being 
one-fourth of the product. Pamphlets 
fully illustrating the doctrines ef Associ- 
ation, ean be had at the Type Foundry 
of Mr. James, Baker Street, Cincinnati. 
For further particulars we would recom- 
mend to all who wish to join our Asso- 
ciation, to pay us a visit personally ; such 
aS cannot make it convenient to do so, | 
are desired to write to us, post paid, | 
directed to GzorGe Sampson, Secretary, 
at the Cincinnati Post Office. 





Grorce Sampson, Sec’y. 


Every day reveals the fact in some 
shape or other of a rapid deterioration 
going on among the producing classes of 
the United States—the rewards of labor, 
the profits of production in all branches 
of industry are daily diminishing in 
amount and value for the real laborers 
and producers, and the consequent suffer- 
ing that ensues is,very generally com- 
manding attention. Scarcely a paper can 
be opened that does not contain some ac- 
knowledgement or deprecation of the fact. 
In New England the laboring classes have 
long felt the growing evil, and their eyes 
having in some degree become opened to 
its threatening magnitude and the causes 
which generate it, a powerful counteract- 
ing movement has been commenced. Jn 
New England the subject will hence- 
forward be unceasingly agitated; there 
will be no rest until the evil is thoroughly 
corrected. Inour large cities, the increase 
of poverty, wretchedness and vice, on 
account solely of want of employment 
and a beggarly compensation of labor, 
is forcing the suffering and the sympa- 
thising into various kinds of relief move- 
ments,—mere palliatives and even abortive 
efforts, perhaps, but still showing the 
urgent necessity of doing something, and 
the irresistible tendency every where to 
radical and organic changes in industrial 
and social arrangements. It is gratifying 
to observe from time to time able and 
noble minded men come forward to point 
out the real nature of those social evils to 
which we refer, and the only true and 
effectual cure for them. 

We quote an article from the Louisville 
Daily Democrat confirming our remarks, 
and showing that the cause of social re- 
form and Association has found another 
advocate who will render it important 
service. We have the pleasure of know- 
ing the gentleman, Dr. Buehanan, of 
whom the Democrat speaks, and entertain 
for him great esteem and respect. His 
talents and character make him a most 
desirable and efficient co-laborer. 


Lanor—its Rewarp.—We published 
on Saturday an account of a meeting of 
female laborers, in New York. It seems 
from their account, that females get only 
from $1 50 to $2 00 per week, for their 
labor, although they work fourteen or 
fifteen hours per day. It is obviously 
impossible for them to live—to keep soul 
and body together, at such wages. Va- 
rious expedients are suggested to remedy 
this monstrous evil. o enlarge the 
sphere of female employment, by em- 
ploying females as salesmen, in mercan- 
tile houses, promises as much perhaps, 
as any other expedient. Although that, 
as we can easily see, will be only tempo- 
rary in its benefits. Some suggest that 
these ladies be sent, by means of charita- 
ble contributions, to the vacant territory 
of the great West, where they will have 
a better opportunity to provide for them- 
selves, 














































Any thing which will give immediate 
relief is desirable; but it must be con- 
fessed that the evil lies deeper than is 
imagined. We listened to a part of a 
lecture by Dr. Buchanan, Friday evening 
last. It consisted in a great part of ac- 
counts of the laboring masses in older 
countries. Every intelligent man is aware 
that they are horrible. Pass through an 
of the crowded cities of Europe; loo 
only at the surface, and all is wealth, 
prosperity and happiness; but—ah, the 
mighty current of squalid poverty, and 
wretchedness which rolls along beneath 
this guilded surface, unseen by the super- 
ficial observer. It is vain to dream of the 
happiness and comfort of the laboring 
classes in a crowded population whilst 
society is organized as itis. It is not to 
be hoped for. The laws of trade will 
bring about in this country in the course 
of time just the same state of things which 
exists in Furope. Our institutions will 
not prevent this deplorable result. It is 
driven on by causes over which political 
institutions have nocontrol. It is as true 
in America as it is in Europe, that the 
prices of wages is regulated by the suppl 
of laborers and the demand for labor. it 
is true likewise, that the former is con- 
stantly, surely gaining upon the latter. 
Wages are falling, and must fall. They 
will ultimately come, and the day is not 
many centuries distant, in the United 
States, when the wages of labor will be 
reduced by the laws of trade, which are 
just as uncontrolable as the law of gravi- 
tation, to the point of a bare subsistence. 
A farther reduction will then be impossi- 
ble, for any overplus of laborers must 
perish from absolute starvation. The 
minimum of wages is the point at which 
they will just afford a subsistence. They 
are approaching that in this country with 
fearful rapidity; and they will soon reach 
it, as sure as the sun rises and sets, un- 
less the calamity is averted by a different 
arrangement of the social system. The 
earth is capable of supporting an almost 
indefinite increase of population, and each 
individual laborer is capable of producing 
enough by working one-sixth of his time : 
and yet, by the present order of things, 
he roust labor fourteen hours per day and 
then starve. 

Man has an inalienable right to liberty, 
life, and the pursuit of happiness; but 
there is a right which has precedence of 
these—the right to meat and bread. Al- 
ready the laborer in this country begins 
to find it necessary to contend for this 
right. It will sometime absorb ail other 
contentions. For this, men will barter 
away all others. ‘Those who have the 
means of supplying food and clothing, 
will ultimately play havoc with the maxim 
that all men are born free and equal. 
The institution of domestic slavery is now 
a great bug-bear. The day will come 
when the labor of the white man will 
supplant that of the negro, and the latter 
will starve,—will not dream about the 
want of liberty and equality, but the want 
of bread. Some scheme by which the 
laborer shall have the profits of his toil, 
ought to be; and we are enthusiast 
enough to hope will be devised; that be- 
fore our vast domain is filled up, a rem- 
edy for the innumerable ills of a dense 
population may be discovered. 





On the question of the monopoly of the 
land, I am decided that it is the master evil 
in our political condition.— _R. Carlyle. 
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LECTURES the world when they are known and un-|when all partial movements of Reform 
An earnest wish has been expressed in | derstood. ' _ | must fulfil and complete each other, and 
different parts of the country, that the prin. | To test fully the principles of Associa- | flow together in one, onward, mighty 


ciples of Association might receive that 
thorough, systematic, and popular exposition, 
which should enable earnest and inquiring 
minds every where to form an jatelligent 
judgment upon their merits. Amidst the 
wide-felt prevailing dissatisfaction with the 
present order of society, men are directing 
their attention to the remedy of the evils 
under which they suffer; and nothing is 
wanting, but the spread of the doctrines of 
Association to show them that a future con- 
dition of harmony on earth is not only prac- 
ticable, but is guaranteed by the universal 
laws of Providence. We publish below the 
Circular of the New York Central Com- 
mittee, setting forth a plan for a more syste- 
matic propagation of the doctrines of Social 
Science, than has hitherto been attempted. 
We need not bespeak for it the attention to 
which it is entitled from the friends of our 
holy cause. Let it be received with the 
deep and glowing enthusiasm from which it 
had its birth. Let it be met promptly and effi- 
ciently with a true and generous sympathy. 
The time has fully come for vigorous action, 
for action in every direction, and not the least 
important, in the direction indicated in the 
subjoined 


CIRCULAR. 
Dear Sir: 

The Central Executive Committee of 
the Associationists of the United States, 
appointed by the General Convention held 
in New York in April last, have decided 
upon organizing a system of vigorous and 
extensive PROPAGATION of the Doctrines 
of Associative Uniry. Aad we eall 
upon you and all friends of this grand 
movement of our age, to give your early 
and efficient aid to the enterprise. 

We thus emphatically call the Associa- 
tive Movement, the Grand Movement of 
our Age, because every day makes it more 
evident that what the Christian and civi- 
lized world now urgently needs, is that 
Union of all interests, that Reconciliation 
and harmonious co-operation of the now 
conflicting elements of society, which are 
shown to be perfectly practicable in Asso- 
ciation. And experience is constantly 
proving that the Moral Reforms, which 
the Spirit of Humanity awakens on every 
side to such fervent zeal against prevalent 
evils, can be permanently secured only by 
this very Union and Reconciliation of the 
practical interests of society, the guaran- 
tee of perfect Justice to every man, 
woman and child, of general abundance 
and universal education, and the extension 
of the highest social privileges and ad- 
vantages to all, which are the certain 
results of Association. 

Impelled by these convictions and the 
hopes they inspire, we feel that Associa- 
tion claims from its friends and advocates 
the most strenuous exertions to secure a 
full and wide dissemination of the doc- 
trines of Social Science on which it is 
based. Only such an indoctrination of 
our whole people can fitly prepare the 
way for a broad, liberal, complete and 
satisfactory application of the principles 
of Association—principles which rest on 
the eternal truths of eenans which are 
in obedience to Providential Order, and 
which must command the confidence of 


» wea 


‘tion, Capital, Science, and Devoted Men 
| are requisite. 
| that the people of the United States are 
ready for the undertaking; and that. if 
the right appeal is made, the heart of the 
Nation will respond and supply the means, 
both spiritual and material, which are 
needed worthily to show that societies 
may be organized on the principles of 
Justice and Love, of Fraternity and real 
Liberty and Equality, and mankind theré- 
by elevated to Goodness, Intelligence and 
Happiness. 

We propose, therefore, to send out a 
corps of Lecturers to arouse the attention 
of our whole people to this great social 
and religious movement; to exhibit its 
admirable character, at once so Conserva- 
tive and Reforming ; to interchange views 
with men of various parties and faiths ; 
to attract the sympathies of the wise and 
influential of every class; and to devise 
methods of general co-operation among 
all who have the higher interests of hu- 
manity at heart. And we shall select for 
this mission men fitted by study and ex- 
perience, by@eonviction and enthusiasm, 
thoroughly to teach the system of Asso- 
ciation, to plant deeply in the popular 
mind the truths in which it is rooted, and 
to urge upon the conscience and good 
sense of the Nation, the necessity and 
timeliness of a Socran anp InpusTRIAL 
REORGANIZATION. 

It is proposed that this corps of Lec- 
turers shall consist of Georce Ripiey, of 
Massachusetts, and Wa. H. CHanninG 
and Ateert Brispane, of New York, 
who will serve if nothing intervenes to 
prevent. 

The plan contemplated is that the lec- 
turers shall commence their tour in the 
New England States during the summer, 
visit the northern and western States in 
the autumn, and middle States on their 
return. Some of their number will also 
traverse the southern States during the 
winter. They will lecture together or 
separately, and give longer or shorter 
series of addresses, according to the op- 
portunity of usefulness. ‘They will take 
with them books, pamphlets and tracts, 
explanatory of the doctrines and plans-of 
Association, and chief among them a 
translation from the works of Fourrier, 
which will be put to press immediately, 
if a liberal response to this appeal is made, 
and sufficient encouragement to the en- 
terprise is manifested. 

The sum which it is thought necessary 
to raise for these purposes is, at least, 
$ 1,500. 

We call then upon you, confiding in 
your cordial sympathy, to aid this noble 
undertaking. Rouse your friends every 
where to give it their best support. 
Speedily send in to the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee at New York, the 
fullest contributions you can raise, due 
credit for which shall be given in the 
Phalanx, the organ of Association. Pre- 
pare the public mind, and that of your 
own community and neighborhood espe- 
cially, for the coming of the Lecturers. 
Arrange plans for enabling them to ad- 
dress the largest audiences with the least 
expenditure of time and means. In every 
way aid us by your ¢ounsel and co-opera- 
tion to make this mission the most effec- 
tive possible for the accomplishment of its 
important objects. The time has come, 





But we sincerely believe | 


-movement towards Universat Uniry :— 
Unity of Man with Man in true So- 
ciety : 
Unity of Man with God in true Re- 
higion : 
Unity of Man with Nature in Creative 
Art and Industry. 
Our flag is given to the breeze; its 
three-fold Motto is full of the power of 
| Faith and Hope and Charity. Let all 
_true hearts join in its benediction, and aid 
\in its fulfilment! 
Parxe Gopwin, Chairman. 
| O. Macpanret, Secretary. 
New York, March, 1845. 








‘THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 
AT LOWELL, MASS. 

We give below the Preamble and Resolu- 
tions adopted by the New England Conven- 
tion of Mechanics and Working Men assem- 
bled at Lowell, March 18. The occasion 
was one of great interest, not only to those 
who are bearing the scourge which modern 
society inflicts on the laboring classes, but to 
all who have faith in the redemption of man 
from evil on earth, and in the coming reign 
of social justice, charity, and truth, The 
working men are every where waking up to 
a sense of oppression and wrong under the 
existing arrangements of society. The wail 
of indignation which has been sent up to 
Heaven by poets and philanthropists, like 
| Shelley and Carlyle, now finds an echo in 
the breasts of the toiling masses, and, bravely 
taking their own work into their own hands, 
they will not rest till they are put in posses- 
sion of all the rights which man claims in 
virtue of his humanity. Believing, as we 
do, without a doubt, that Association presents 
an effectual means for accomplishing the 
objects which the working men are in pursuit 
of, and deeply convinced of the intrinsie 
justice of their cause, we shall not only 
watch their movement with the warmest 
interest, but do all in our power for its speedy 
progress and final triumph. 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Fecling deeply sensible of the evils to 
which, as a class, we are subjected—being 
compelled to toil a number of hours per 
day entirely inconsistent with the faithful 
discharge of the duiies we owe to our- 
selves, to society, and our race; and for 
which we by no means receive a fair pro- 
portion of the value our industry creates ; 
and viewing with alarm and regret the an- 
ti-republican tendencies of our present 
legislation, and the many evils, which 
have sprung from political abuse ; and 
believing that these evils and abuses de- 
mand our immediate and united exertions 
for their correction or abolition ; therefore, 

Resolved, Vhat the time has arrived for 
the workingmen of New England to form 
with each other that intelligent and com- 
prehensive union, which alone is strength, 
and that they are called on in justice to 
themselves, to their country, and their 
race, to make use of all just and hon- 
orable means, social, moral, and political, 
to secure the great objects for which this 
Convention was asseinbled ; and 

Whereas, In order to procure an efficient 
Lien Law, an abridgement of the hoursof 
labor, with such other salutary measures 
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as will secure to the workingmen of New 
England their rights, it is necessary for us 
to send such men to the General Court as 
do best know and feel our wants; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That this Convention recom- 
mend to the several Associations to form 
such arrangements as shall seem to them 
most efficient in carrying these measures 
successfully at the BALLOT BOX. 

Resolved, That an abridgement of the 
hours of labor is indispensable to secure 
the moral, social, and physical well-being 
of the producing classes, and all who op- 
pose this salutary measure exhibit a gross | 
and pernicious disregard of the essential 
principles of justice, morality, and religion. 

Resolved, ‘That this Convention recom- 
mend to the several Associations, at once 
to commence raising a fund against the 
time when one or more Associations, on 
mature deliberation, shall attempt the 
adoption of the Ten Hour System, for the 
purpose of aiding such persons as would 
be prevented by pecuniary embarrassment. 

Resolved, That the present Lien Law of 
Massachusetts is a disgrace to the statute 
beok, and unworthy of an. enlightened 
people ; inasmuch as it tends to disorgan- 
ize society, by discouraging honest indus- 
try ; by arraying the poor against the rich, 
by oppressing the producing classes, by 
reducing them to poverty, pauperism, 
and crime, and enriching, at the expense 
of honest labor, the designing and un- 
scrupulous, whose fraudulent practices it 
invites and screens from justice, contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the ‘‘ Dec- 
laration of Rights,’’ embodied in the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved, 'That all chartered monopolies 
are contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, tending to gather the wealth 
of the community into the possession of 
the favored few, thereby cstablishing a 
dangerous, oppressive, monied oligarchy 


on the ruins of the Constitution; it is) 


therefore our imperitive duty to urge the 
repeal of all partial laws touching the 
same at the earliest practical period. 
Resolved, ‘That on the morals and intel- 
ligence of the whole people depend the 





perpetuity of our republican institutions ; 
it is therefore the duty aud interest of the 
State to secure to all children in the com- 
munity an education that will fully devel- 
ope their physical, morzl and intellectual 
powers, and render every citizen of the 
Commonwealth, worthy and capable to 
perform the sacred duties of a freeman. 

Resolved, That the present policy of the 
State with reference to the labor of the 
convicts in the State prison, is unjust to 
the honest mechanic, injurious to the 
State; degrading to labor, hostile to hu- 
manity, and demands immediate revision 
or abolition 

Resolved, That government is instituted 
for the common defence ; that our present 
expensive law system does not promote 
good government; and should be so al- 
tered and revised as to afford cheap, 
prompt, and efficient protection to all. 

Resolved, ‘That in our State legislatures 
as well as in Congress, and all depart- 
ments of the government, labor should be 
represented as well as capital; and that 
the interests of the people of the States— 
those of the workingmen not excepted— 
are entitled to fulland equal representa- 
tion. 








England ; that the present monopoly of 
opposed to national prosperity and nat- | 


these lands to actual settlers, is a mat- 
ter which demands, and shall secure, our. 
immediate and energetic co-operation. 

Resolved, That the oppression and deg- 
radation of the producing classes in Eu- 
rope, caused by the accumulation of cap- 
ital in the hands of a few, by the spirit 
of commercial monopoly and the influ- 
ence of machinery, in favor of wealth and 
in hostility to labor, present a terrible ex- 
ample of the tendencies of modern society 
to sink the masses in poverty and igno- 
rance, and loudly call upon every friend 


to aid in the discovery aud adoption of 
measures which shall secure the Ameri- 
can laborer from the impending fate to 
which he is exposed, and which timely 
precaution and vigorous action in defence 
of the inborn rights of man alone can 
avert. 

Resolved, That in view of the approach- 
ing evils which threaten to involve the 


producing classes of this country, in the 


serf-like dependence and misery, which 
present so foul a blot on th@Bfairest por- 
tions of the old world, it is hereby earn- 


‘estly recommended by this Convention) 


to their brother workingmen throughout 
the land to establish an annual Congress, 
which shal! have for its object to propose 
and adopt such measures as shall be found 
necessary to secure the rights and inte- 
rests of honest industry, and to hasten the 
accomplishment of the grand industrial 
revolution which is alike demanded by 
the nature of man, the mission of free 
America, by the hopes of Humanity, and 
the Jaws of eternal] truth and justice, 


The discussion of these resolutions was 
carried on in a most spirited and inter- 
esting manner. ‘The principal object in 
view was to elicit the best method of 
carrying on the reform. All the dele- 
gates appeared deeply sensible of the ne- 
cessity of action, aul of some system of 
action which should insure the united 
support of every workingman. ‘The ‘Ten 
Hour resolution, and that with reference 
to the Lien Law were discussed in turn, 
with specful reference to the means by 
which they were to be carried out. ‘‘ One 
thing was strikingly evident;’’ (In the 
language of the speakers,) ‘if we will 
have laws to protect and secure our rights, 
we must have law-givers who can appre- 
ciate them, and can sympathize with the 
people.” 


The following Resolutions were offered 
by Mr. Brisbane, of New York :— 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
Convention, the evils which oppress the 


the selfishness or perversity of individu- 
als; but that they grow out of the false 
organization of industry and of erroneous 
political and social principles, and that 
for this reason we attack Principles not 
Men. 

Resolved, That to eradicate effectually 
these evils, and elevate the producing 
classes to their true position, we must not 
consume our time and waste our efforts in 
attacking partial and fragmentary abuses 
and evils, and in merely breaking down 











' Resolved, That the question of the free- 
dom of the public Jands is one which 
deeply interests the mechanics of New 
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without building up, (which is a negative 
policy and barren of result,) but must bend 
the etforts of our combined intelligence to 
‘the devising of such uew and fundamental 


« 
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ural rights; and that the freedom of | 


of humanity in our. more favored land, | 


producing classes are not the result of 








measures and principles as will establish 


the same in the hands of speculators is | justice and right in industry and all its in- 


terests, and strike at the root of existing 
evils and abuses. 

Resuvlved, That in the opinion of this 
Convention the great primary evils which 
are now operating throughout all civilized 
nations to sink the producing classes in 
poverty and ignorance—which are the 
parents of servitude, wretchedness, and 
crime—are, 

First, Antagonistic and depressing com- 
petition among the producing classes them- 
selves, which arrays them collectively and 
individually in perpetual strife and conflict 
with each other, and leads to a gradual 
reduction in the price of wages as also to 
the prolongation of the hours of work, 
and engenders general distrust, envy, and 
‘opposition of interests and action. 

Second, Monopolized machinery, or ma- 
chinery in the hands of a few, which 
works against the producing classes iu- 
stead of working for them, and adds the 
competition of iron and brass to that of 
bones and sinews. 

Tlurd, The present complicated, waste- 
ful, and grasping: system of Commerce, 
which absorbs nearly one half the profits 
of honest productive industry for the com- 
paratively trifling service of cairying on 
the exchange of products. 

Fourth, 'The divorce and separation be- 
tween capital and labor, which arrays the 
capitalist against the laborer, and the la- 
| borer against the capitalist and produces 
reciprocal hostility, aggression, injustice 
and hatred, widens the distinetion and di- 
vision of classes, and leads to the subjec- 
tion and oppression of the one by the su- 
perior management and advantages of 
the other. 

Fifth, The non-recognition and non- 
guarantee of the two great fundamental 
rights of man—-the right to labor, and a 
right to the soil, without which all other 
rights are rendered to a very great extent 
unavailable and worthless. 

Resolved, That we hold the above five 
evils to be the furdamenial and primary 
causes of the disadvantages wider which 
the producing classes labor; but there 
are others of a secondary importance 
which apply with different degrees of 
force to different parts of the country and 
which in many cases may be discussed © 
at the same time with the above funda- 
mental evils, and that in the opinion of 
this Convention, different sections of the 
country be left free to agitate such sec- 
ondary measures as they deem proper, 
bat that in all parts these fundamental 
ones be discussed and kept constantly 
before the people. 


Mr. Brisbane sustained these resolu- 
tions in a very able speech of some length, 
in Which he illustrated the workings of 
the five fundamental evils mentioned in 
the resolutions, and showed the absolute 
importance of an industrial revolution, 
or an entire revrganization of our present 
system of labor. The competition of 
labor—the monopoly of machinery—-the 
maelstroom of trade—the division of labor 
and capital—and the denial of the funda- 
mental rights of man, were brought out in 
bold relief, caleulated to awaken every 
mechanie to a sense of the evils that sur- 
round him, 





Mr. Ryckman, of Brook Farm, intro- 
duced the following resolution, which he 
sustained in an able speech illustratin 
the necessity of a prompt, immediate, a 
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formation of an Industrial Congress anala- 
gous to that which fostered the liberties of 
the American Republic. His remarks 
were most enthusiastically received 
more delinite account of the ‘* Congress ”’ 
recominended, may be found in anothe 
place. 

Resolved, That this Convention recom- 
mend to the N. E. Association to crgan- 
ize as promptly as possible, a permanent 


Industria] Revolutionary Government, up- | 
on the model of the confederation of the | 


Staies iu 1786, which shall be pledged to 
direct the legal political action of the 
workingmen so as to destroy the hostile 


relations that at present prevail between. 
capita] and labor, and to secure to all the | 
citizeus without exception a full and com-| 
plete developement of their faculties by a! 


thorough education, physical, mental and 
moral, and the practical enjoyment of the 
only inherent and inalienable right of man 
—THE RIGHT TO LAEOR. 


The following resolutions were present- 
ed by Mr. Wright, of Boston, and sup- 


ported by him as well as by Messrs. Al-| 


len, Cox, Brown, Robinson, and Ryck- 
man. ‘The matter was felt to be une, as it 
really is of importance to the success of 
the movement. The Press must be our 
grand engine for carrying on the Reform. 
We trust the feeling excited and express- 
ed at the Convention will not be allowed 
to die away, but. that as a most practical 
reason, as one indispensible to our harmo- 
nious action, individually the workingmen 
will aid to extend the means of inforina- 
tion, and support their own press. 


of accomplishing our reform is the dissem- 
ination of information among the peuple ; 


A | 


'whiclf the working-men of New England | 
would crown with glorious results, if they 
were to carry out its resolves, and achieve 
Industrial Liberty, as their forefathers had 
| Political Liberty, in 1776. Mr. 
Ryckman, very happily compared the posi- | 
tion of the working-men of this country at 


Lewis W. 


the present day in regard to the oppressions 
_of Capital and Monopoly, and the abrogation 
of their rights by political jugglery to that 
'of the whole people betore the Revolution, 
and showed that as the American people 


had instituted a Political Congress to assert | 
their rights, and relieve them from a galling | 
subjection to foreign political oppression, so 
also the working-men should institute an [n- 


| dustrial Congress to assert their rights and 
protect them from a more oppressive and de- | 
| grading subjection to industrial oppression. 
| Mr. Ryckman eloquently enforced upon the 
| working-men the necessity and the feasibili- 


| ty of this project, and showed them that they | 
had the power in their own hands to accom- | 
| plish through this and otber instrumentali- 

‘ties, all that they could desire as men, for | 
| themselves and their posterity. They had | 
| never yet used the power which the politi- 


fathers had conferred | 


'cal revolution of their 
/upon them through the right of suffiage— | 


this right was a dead right, a useless right to | 
| 


‘the working-men now; by indirect means 
| * * 
| they had been cheated out of it, and the true 


and only valuable thing in it, the principle 


| stolen from them entirely. The working- 


| ° - 
|man might vete, but he was not represetited 





and for this purpose it is of the utmost in the councils of the Nation or the State. 


thorough revolution in Industry, and the | The Lowell Convention marked an epoch| The following Resolutions were adopted : 


| end of the table. 


importance to sustain those papers now 
established, devoted to the cause; and | 
that the manuer in which these publica- | 


tions are sustained may be considered as | blank. 


There were iufluences and powers unseen | 
behind and above him and his vote was a 


So far as he and Ais interests 





Resolved, That we have read with senti- 


'ments of heartfelt approbation, the proceed- 
ings of the Working Men’s Convention held 
in Lowell on the 18th ult.; that we honor 


them for the manly and decided course there , 
taken in behalf of the oppressed Industrial 
masses, especially in those Resolutions pro- 


| posing as a remedy the institution of a peace- 


tul Industrial Revolutionary Government, 
with a Constitution, Congress, and Laws, 


adapted to the wants of the age, and calcula- 
ted to secure to each 


and all free access to 
the employment which the God of nature 


offers to the human race, with a just share in 


the distribution of the earth’s products, and 


‘that we here, in Old Faneuil Hall, cordially 
| pledge our faith and our sacred honor, te aid 


in carrying into effeet this glorious enterprise. 

Resolved, That L. Cox, Jr..and L. W. 
Ryckman be hereby appointed aa organizing 
Committee, with power to add to their bum- 
ber or to appoint assistants, and that this 
meeting recommend to the Working Men of 
New England to rally at their call, and to 
extend to them such aid as may be required 
to ensure the success of the undertaking. 





CELEBRATION OF FOURIER’S BIRTH 
DAY IN NEW YORK. 

The 7th of April was observed by the 
friends of Fourier in New York by a public 
dinner. An excellent entertainment was 
prep at the hotel of Mr. Barnard, at 
which the principal admirers of Fourier were 
When the cloth was removed Mr. 


ared 


present. 
Frederick Grain was called to preside, and 
Mr. Siocum occupied the chair at the other 
On taking the chair Mr. 
Grain remarked : 

GenTLEMEN,—lIt is customary on the 
celebration of the birth day of a great man, 
to enumerate his deeds, and develope the 
greatness of his genius, but to what purpose ? 
When once a man is raised to the pinnacle of 
everlasting fame, to what purpose, I say, are 


» 7 ‘ . . | . . > ; , . . | . fh . 
an index of the interest felt in national | were concerned, it was more than thrown these eulogiums? The name alone of the 
reform. | 


| away—it was hurtful to himself, serving on- ‘immortal Washington brings to mind the 
Resolved, That every man and woman 


qi ’ | ly to bind him tighter in the chains of indus- | Father of his country ; and that of Napoleon 
“ = aiid ee ais 

ce nt we a ge tal ah ge dl ‘trial bondage. This must not be; the work- | the greatest general and statesman ; aint 
papers as are devoted to our cause, by be- peste, “4 : as | when J pronounce the name of Charles 
coming personally subscribers and obtain- | "2"! © "Presentation, and’ not the mockery | Fourier, | bring before you the great dis- 
ing the subscriptions of others within the | of the right—the right of suffrage without | coverer of God’s laws, and the benefactor of 


|ing-man must recover and really possess the 


reach of their influence. 


being represented. 


It was through the right | the human race. 


What more can I add to 


The following resolution was presénted | °! suffrage, however, that he was to gain | his praise. I offer as a sentiment: 


by Mr. Pierce of Fall River. 


Whereas, ‘The present Secretary of the | 
U.S. Navy very severely condemned the 


the substance itself; but as a primary means 


\there must be independent organization 


among the working-men, not only of New 





course of his predecessor for increasing 
the number of hours for labor in the U. | 
S. Navy Yards ; therefore 

Resolved, that in the opinion of this) 
Convention, if that officer be consistent | 
he will exert his whole intiuence to have | 
the number of hours for labor in the U. S. 
service reduced to the same number they 
were before, that is, ten hours per day. 





WORKING-MEN’S MEETING 
AT BOSTON, 

On Thursday evening, the 10th of April, 
amass meeting of the working-men of Bos- 
ton was held at Faneuil Hall, to respond to 
the proceedings of the Lowell Convention. 
Mr. A. J. Wright acted as Chairman, and 
Messrs. Leonard Cox and S. Eddy, as Secre- 
taries of the meeting. 

The Chairman and several other gentle- 
men addressed the meeting and explained | 
thé objects for which it had been called. | 





form Societies in their respective towns, and 
send Delegates to the Boston Convention in 
May. Here measures would be taken for a 
thorough organization. of the working men: 
an Industrial Congress would be consjituted, 
and the great Industrial Revolution which 


was to emancipate the laboring classes from | 


their industrial bondage, give them inde- 
pendence, a true social position, and political 
importance, would be commenced in earnest 
—a revolution, peaceful but radical, which 


would consummate and perfect the objects of 


our political revolution, 


This is not a report, but merely a brief and 
imperfect sketch of the thoughts embodied 
in Mr. Ryckman’s remarks. 

The meeting warmly responded to the 
appeals and sentiments of the speakers. 





Cuaries Fourter.—May the spirit of 
Fourier, like an electric flash enlighten the 
path to the sanctuary of Harmony, where 


| England, but of the whole United States, | Unity and Love preside. 


They must unite in primary assemblies, 


Mr. Channing, from the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, then rose and read 
‘the following regular toasts, which were 
each received with the warmest expressions 
of enthusiasm. 


The Passion of Taste.—Now the pam- 
pered slave of sensuality and excess, the 
tempter of the drunkard and the glatton— 
but destined in a true condition of society to 
become a source of physical health, rational 
enjoyment and a beneficent Art, 


The Passion of Smell.— The flowers 
_yield their incense in gratitude to the Sun 
|Under the warm sunshine of Universal 
blessedness, may Human hearts at last, over 
the wide earth send up their tribute of 
| thankfulness, 


| The Passion of Sight.—God has stattered 
the objects of it over the Universe in bound- 
less and beautiful profusion—in the forms 
| and colors of Flowers, Trees and Mountains, 
in the fresh Green of the Earth—in the deep 
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Blue of the Heavens—far as the eye can 
reach and the rays of the Sun penetrate. 

‘«« Survey its empire and behold its home,” 
May the time soon come when the Painter’s 
glorious ideals of pictorial Beauty shall be 
the transcripts of our actual Globe, redeemed 

* by uviversal and integral Cultivation, 

The Passion of Hearing.—Music is the 
Prophetic Art; Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and their glorious band of compeers, an- 
nounced the era, when Society, in one sub- 
lime Oratorio of concordant hearts shall 
sound forth in ever varying relations of pu- 
rity, generosity and noble emulation, the 
harmonies of united creatures, reformed in 
the image of their Creator. 


~ The Passion of Touch.—Its emblem the 
Hand—its result Labor. Poor, despised, 
squalid, heart-broken Labor! having suffered 
for six thousand years the penalty of the 
original curse, it will yet be rescued from 
Duplicity and Discord, and transformed into 
‘attractive, wholesome, Divine Work. 


The Passion of Friendship, which leads 
to true and universal democracy, when all 
the institutions of society shall recognize the 
inviolable rights of man, and worship in ev- 
ery human form, though under the roughest 
exterior, the soul made in the image of its 
Creator. 


The Passion of Love.—May Cupid at 
last find Psyche; and proud as innocent may 
the meek pair ascend to the skies, to take 
their places among the Immortals, and from 
heaven, to guide true lovers no longer blind, 
but open-eyed, to happy union. 


The Passion of Paternity.—The spring of 
so much heart-felt happiness, and so many 
delightful ties, but too often alas, an occasion 
of hypocrisy, selfishness and liceutiousness. 
God has promised us a Future, when all the 
families of the Earth shall be blessed in the 
practical reign of Freedom, Truth and Leve. 

The Passion of Ambition.—Demanding 
a perfect Humanity as its sphere of action ;— 
a Humanity of Nations united under ene 
Head; Communities members together in 
each Nation, and every man, woman, and 
child, taking rank and fulfilling functions 
according to their measure of Goodness, 
Wisdom, and Power. It is the only source 
of Universal Loyalty, and of Willing Reve- 
rence, Its glory is to be a minister of Good; 
its badge of eminence is Usefulness. 

The Passion of Cabalism.—In its subver- 
sion, the fearful agent of petty diplomacy, 
eruel intrigues, and bloody wars; in organic 
society, it will be the Inspirer of a generous 
ambition, the Refiner of Industry, the Friend 
of Order, and the Patron of Universal 
Peace. 

The Passion of Alternatism.—The Bal- 
ance-wheel of universal Nature, preserving 
perpetual order in the midst of perpetual 
variety, like ever young and beautiial youth, 
treading in the footsteps of decay. 

The Passion of Compositism.—The Apol- 
lo in the Olympus of the Soul; too long has 
the Slayer of Discord borne the Shepherds’ 
robe in the court of Admetus; too long has 
Art been the slave of the World; may the 
time of deliverance come, when once again 
amidst the Muses, the Power of Productive 
Beauty may strike the lyre of joy, crowned 
with its radiant diadem of light. 

The Passion of Unity — Love, Justice, 
and Order in thought, Universal Good in 
action. May the day now dawning soon 
become full noon, when beneath the White 
Banner of Perpetual Peace a United Race 
shall glorify God on a Redeemed Earth. 


When the fifth tuast had been read, Mr. 
Grain responded to it in the following lan- 
guage : 

GENTLEMEN,—When we reflect that the 
class of men by whom all the wonders of the 
world have been achieved, from whom the 
comforts and luxuries, nay, the very means 





of existence emanate, have ever been poor, 
should not our very souls be grieved? »Must 
those beings to whom the most is due partake 
the least of the advantages resulting from 
their own industry? Must millions among 


them be deprived of the first necessaries of 


life? Nay, must myriads of human beings 
fare worse on this glorious planet than the 
brutes, with no ray of hope left them in 
their agony but death? No, gentlemen, no. 
This is a severe reproof of those on whem 
the charge of society has devolved, but it is 
no less true. None have ever fulfilled their 
duty, none have ever thought of the great 
responsibility imposed on them by the accept- 
ance of the task placed in their hands, on 
which depends the happiness of their fellow 
beings—a task for the performance of which 
they are responsible te Ged and man! 

Honor thea to the memory of the noble 
philanthropist, who at the sight of such a 
barbarous state of things, devoted his whole 
life in researches for the remedy of the evil, 
and whose labors have been crowned with 
success. Hener te you, his followers, for 
your devoted efforts te complete his glorious 
work, and to place man in his true rank, 
giving to all mankind abundance, high in- 
telligence and refinement, and the moral 
and intellectual pleasures of Combined and 
Attractive Industry. 

The toast to Love was replied to by Mr. 
Channing, who spoke upon the true relation 
of the sexes in a strain of fervent, impassion- 
ed and beautiful eloquence, which we have 
seldom heard surpassed. His remarks upon 
the nature of Woman, and the destiny which 
would be opened to her in a harmonic state 


of society, fell upon the ears like strains of 


rich music, softening and elevating the soul 
by their depth and purity. The company 
listened to the speaker with wrapt attention 
and admiration, and were loth to allow him 
to quit when he sat down. 
his address Mr. Granger offered the following 
sentiment : , 


Woman—The time is not far distant 
when, by means of the system of Fourier, 
will commence thy emancipation from all 
thraldom, and the full development of the 
genius and intelligence with which Heaven 
has so richly endowed thee. May Heaven 
speed the time. 


Mr. Giles then gave, 


The health and prosperity of all our dear 
friends who are now engaged in the attempt 
to organize practical harmony. 


Mr. Godwin here rese and said that he 
could not suffer this occasion te pass without 
saying a werd. -It had, perhaps, been ex- 
pected of him to speak of the character of 
Fourier: but his veneration for that distin- 
gttished man was so great that he could not 
find words te convey his meahing. Yet the 
character of Fourier’s mind was one that he 
did not understand. He towered so mag- 
nificently above his race that an ordinary 
man could hardly comprehend his true pro- 
portions. His history, like his intellect, was 
unlike that of other men. Born in the midst 
of a ferocious revolution, when the spirit of 
destructive reform had seized every mind, 
both great and small, when all the influence 
of his age and country, and of his own earlier 
education, tended to the wild radicalism of 





On the close of 


the Terrorists, this man, alone, unfriended, 
immovable,—calm .in his majestic self-con- 
tidence,— yet burning with a vehement en- 
thusiasm, — sympathizing almost to agony 
with the distresses of the people, yet thor- 
oughly despising the pretended leaders of 
the people,—a follower of Christ in an age of 
almost universal atheism,—uniting the loftiest 
genius with the noblest heart and the most 
humble virtues,—this man arose solemnly, 
like a messenger from another world, to re- 
buke the spirits of misrule, to calm the 
agitated chaos, to call the selfish philosophers 
of the werld to an account, and to build up 
for the hopes and hearts of mankind, a struc- 
ture of society founded upon the eternal laws 
of God. . 

Mr. Godwin, after speaking in this way 
for some time, continued: But I ata stray - 
ing away from the toast. That speaks of the 
disciples of Fourier,—not to the theoretical 
believers, but to those who show their faith 
by their works. Mr. G. then spoke in’* de- 
tail of several of the Associations, and par- 
ticularly of Brook Farm. In the men who 
were gathered there the cause had one 
of its surest guarantees of success. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Ripley, Mr. Dana, Mr. Dwight, 
Mr. Ryckman, &c., and to Mr. Brisbane 
and Mr. Macdaniel, now on a visit there, in 
the warm terms of personal friendship. Mr. 
Godwin also paid high compliments to the 
Women of the new Associations. His re- 
marks were received with the strongest 
marks of applause. 

Mr. Hempel next addressed the company 
in a brief address, in which, after cautioning 
the disciples of Fourier agairst the spirit of 
narrow and slavish submission which had too 
often characterized the followers of distin- 
guished men, proceeded to say, that the 
failure of practical experiments, should they 
occur, ought not to diminish our confidence 
in the truth of Fourier’s principles. He 
illustrated his position by several interesting 
analogies drawn from the process of organi- 
zation in the natural world. 

Mr. Foster then gave, 

The Philosopher of France,—whose phi- 
losophy more than realizes the most brilliant 
visions of Prophets and Poets. 

But our space will not allow us to dwell 
upon ali the good things said. The occasion 
was a happy one, and our hearts were re- 
joiced by the festivity. None of our friends 
were forgotten, and we have received fresh 
courage for the cause from this meeting. 





CELEBRATION OF FOURIER’S BIRTH 
DAY AT BROOK FARM. 

The members of the Brook Farm Phalanx 
commemorated the birth-day of Fourier by a 
festival of unusual interest. 

The disciples of Fourier have met for years 
past in various parts of the world, to com- 
mune together and offer up the homage of 
grateful hearts for his advent upon the earth, 
and these meetings have been signalized by 
an atmosphere of lofty and pure sentiment, 
brilliant wit, and soul-stirring eloquence, 
seldom if ever excelled on similar occasions ; 
but they were simplistic meetings after all— 





the meetings merely of theorists, of recievers 
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of a doctrine, who could pay but a simple 
tribute to the memory of Fourier,—*he 
tribute of intélleetual conviction ; at Brook 
Farm, however, a practical Association, 
the meeting assumed a higher and more 
impressive character. It was a meeting 
not of theorists alone, convinced of the 
truth of the doctrine of Association, but 
of workers who illustrated them in prac- 
tice ; and their offering was a compound 
tribute to the memory of Fourier,—the 
tribute of the mind and of the hands to- 
gether. This was the feeling of those 
who had participated in former festivities, 
and it was one which deeply impressed all 
present. 

An Association, indeed, seems the only 
fit place for the celebration of Fourier’s 
birth-day, where old and young, men and 
women, can join in the delightful service 
of rendering a respectful and affectionate 
tribute to his memory ; there all can unite 
in offering up the incense of hearts over- 
flowing with gratitude to him who conse- 
erated his life to the holy purpose of ele- 
vating mankind to their destiny on earth, 
in admiring that exalted genius which has 
comprehended and revealed the sublimest 
truths of nature, and in invoking with 
hope made confident by partial experience, 
the speedy coming of that era of Har- 
mony and Love and Peace which all the 
Pruphets have announced, and which will 
be realized in Association. 

The company assembled in the evening 
in the dining-hall of the Association, in 
which the taste and skill of the members 
had been displayed in numerous beautiful 
decorations and appropriate emblems. 
The ceilings and the walls were festooned 
with evergreen, and the tables in the 
centre and corners of the room ornamented 
with the richest and most fragrant flowers 
from the green-house of the Association. 
At one end of the hall stood the bust of 
Fourier in plaster lately received from 
Paris ; his brow wreathed with myrtle ; 
and on the wall behind it, extending 
nearly across the room in large Roman 
letters of evergreen, was inscribed the 
name of Fourier. Under the name the 
date of his birth, 1772. On each side of 
this inscription were the emblems of In- 
dustry aud Hope,—the bee-hive and the 
anchor. At the opposite end of the room 
hung the banner of Association, composed 
of the primary colors, and bordered with 
white, the emblem of Unity. Over the 
banner a plain tablet of azure was placed, 
on which the words UNIVERSAL 
UNITY, were emblazoned in letters of 
silvery white. The Lyre, intertwined 
with flowers, as an einblem of harmony, 
the frame of which was white, and the 
strings of the seven prismatic colors, cor- 
responding to the scale of the seven spir- 
itual passions, occupied a conspicuous 
place on one side of the room ; and oppo- 





site to it an inscription from the New 
Testament, containing the promise of the 
blessed Comforter as confirming the hopes 
which swell with raptufée the breasts of 
those who have faith that Association wil] 
fulfil the glorious prophecies of inspira- 
tion, and bring down upon earth the king: 
dom of Heaven. Another tablet was in- 
scribed with the fundamental law of 
Fourier, Les Attractions sont proportion- 
elle aux Destinees. The tables offered a 
simple and elegant repast. ‘The scene 
received an indescribable charm from the 
perfect social equality of all present, 
alike of the servers and the served, and 
the cordial friendship which animated 
every bosom and sparkled in every eye. 
After an hour spent in social converse 
and enjoyment around the festive board, 
the President, Mr. Ripley, addressed the 
company ina short specch, calling their 
attention to the relation in which, as mem- 
bers of an Association, they stood with re- 
gard to Fourier, the discoverer of the 
laws of Universal Unity. Mr. Ripley 
gave a rapid sketch of the character of 
Fourier, his claims to the gratitude and 
reverence of the world, and the influence 
he was destined to exert upon the pros- 
pects of humanity. He then stated that 
he should read some select passages from 
the Scriptures, as being more appropriate 
to the spirit of the occasion than any lan- 
guage which he could command. These 
passages, selected from various portions 
of the Old and New Testament, presented 
an exalted view of the divine wisdom 
which was ever flowing into the hearts of 


| the chosen leaders of the human race,—of 


the assurance of support from the Prov- 
idence of God to every sincere and faith- 
ful effort for the elevation of>man,--and 
of the sublime harmonies which the earth 
and its inhabitants are destined to enjoy in 
the progress of the ages. 

When Mr. Ripley had conelnded, there 
followed a beautiful chant by the choir, 
which enlivened the evening by occasional 
strains of delightful music. 

Mr. Brisbane then passed upon Fourier 
a glowing eulogium, and described in 
graphic and thrilling Janguage the noble 
old man as he had personally known him. 

Mr. Dana followed ia some eloquent 
and inspiring remarks upon Universal 
Unity, happily alluding to the tablet on 
which the words were inscribed. 

Speeches and sentiments of great bril- 
liancy were delivered in the course of the 
evening by Messrs. Ripley, Dana, Orvis, 
Cabot, Westacott, Allen, Ryckman, and 
Dwight, members of the Phalanx, and 
Francis G. Shaw, Brisbane, and Mac- 
daniel, guests. 

Before the company separated, they 
united in singing Old Hundred. ‘The 
scene altogether was one which will long 
dwell in our memory. A Gvesrt, 











European Correspondence of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, which shows that the idea 
of social reform is at work in the German 
mind. This is but a confirmation of 
what we knew from other sources, but it 
is valuable as forming the principal topic 
in the letter of a mere observer, who 
speaks not from sympathy or peculiar op- 
portunities of information: the fact is a 
proniinent one and of publie notoriety is 
the inference. Next tothe American, the 
German people are best prepared to re- 
ceive the idea of social reform, although 
they may differ in their mode of treating 
it. ‘The Germans will speculate and phi- 
losophise upon it a good while before they 
reduce it to practice,—the Americans are 
rather disposed to do exactly the reverse ; 
but they will both fully adopt it and carry 
it out in their own way, eventually com- 
ing on the same ground,—a perfect union 
of theory and practice. 
from Germany. 


We hope much 


The writer speaks of Communism par- 
ticularly, but although we are aware that 
this erroneous form of social reform has 
taken some hold in Germany and Switzer 
land, we are inclined to the opinion that 
he confounds with it the doctrine of As- 
sociation through ignoranee of any differ- 
ence. 


Lonpon, January 26, 1845. 

In Germany and Switzerland, (1 speak 
here particularly of the German part of it.) 
the Communist ideas have, as yet, made 
the farthest progress. ‘lhe German mind 
is so constituted and tutored, by a system- 
atic education, that it seizes with greater 
facility a general] principle than a particu- 
lar advantage, however great. For this 
reason the Germans fought for the liberty 
of a boon which, after all, is more or less 
an abstraction,— while they neglected 
their political organization, aud surrender- 
ed one practical privilege after the other 
to their princes. What could not be 
classified and arranged under a general 
head, was deemed of little or no value, 
and therefore wasted. ‘They formed, in 
this respect, the very antipode of the Mn- 
glish, who, since 1740, did not establish 
a single general principle of goverument, 
but defeated their political tormenters in 
so many details that the sum of their vic- 
tories forms a very respectable historical 
progress. What the Germans gained, 
they gained for all nations,—-for the pro- 
gress of humanity in general ; they them- 
selves remained without a special benefit 
for their sacrifices. 


But it is even this inclination towards 
speculative philosophy ‘and to generaliza- 
tion, which renders the Germans the 
most dangerous depositories of the Com- 
munist ideas of the present day, These 
ideas are just general enough take hold 
of their whole mora] and intellectual en- 
ergies ; and as they propose a remedy for 
an evil which the rapid progress of man- 
ufactures in the States of the German 
Zollverein, has brought home to almost 
every family, their spreading cannot for a 
single moment be doubted. ‘The whole 
modern literature of Germany is siding 














at a 


with the Communists, and, what I deem|to which ovr community is exposed. It! cheerful. The religious man is not agree” 
of infinitely greater consequence, the em-| Outlaws a natural taste, and violates and/ able. In ether words our morals are par- 
ployers in the municipal manufacturing! ruins the consciences of the young, by tial, and therefore barren. It is not gen- 
districts of Westpltalia, the Rhenish pro-| stamping as sinful what they have not the erally anderstood how great serupulous- 
vinces, Silesia, dc., are siding with the force torefrain from. It makes our places | ness of character may be united with 
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aborers. Property being not yet amass*}of amusement low, divides the the thought- 
éd in such quantities as in England and ful and the careless, the’ grave and the 
France, there is as yet a com#hon fecling | gay, the old and the yeung, in their plea- 
among the industrious classes Which fa-| sures. Children are witheut the protec- 
vors the adoption of the principles of tion of their parents in their enjoyments. 
Communism. This important truth, it) And thus, too, originated one of the great- 
Would seém, Was perceived by the King| est curses of our social state—the great 
of Prussia himself, and hence, to estab-| want of intimacy between children and 
lish a countefpoise to the ‘Trades’ Unious | parents. 
rapidly forming in the diferent provinees,| ‘The impulses which incline to pleasure, 
he proposed himself a Union for the im-jif opposed, tend to vice. Nature finds a 
provement of the condition of the laber-| vent for her pent-up forces. Alas! for 
ing classes, and subscribed Jiberally to- 
wards it. For a while the Germans were 
again deceived. ‘They believed in the 
King’s siveerity, but the constitution of 
that Society has since shown its veritable 
object. The principle of reform is entire- 
ly lost sight of, and savings banks, schools, 
and other specific ameliorations and palli- | an excessive barrenness of real moral ex- 
atives proposed instead of it. cellences. This is a very difficult and 
delicate distinction to render popularly 
The sharp criticism which follows, taken 4Pparent, although of the most vital and 
from the North American Review, contains | substantial reality. There is a very great 
wily Full Fellections, and.presents «-faithful difference between what are. called strict 
ws yore, Sate morals, and morals that are really profound 
picture of some of the moral perversions and | ig their sources, and pervading in their 
deadly influences in society, springing from | jaflaence. 
the unhallowed spirit of selfixhnuess, in the We are more strict in our morals in the 
present system of trade. But such eriti- | Northern States than any where in the 
cisms are of fittle value, except as historical | World, but it is questionable whether our 
portraits of the people and the times to which morality a mnt of a some what inferior 
they refer, unless while they exhibit the ends quality, and in either dave Sok aul a ip 
wri ’ * | artificial, conventional. ‘There is xo quar- 

of society, they also point to the means of | ter of the earth where the Sabbath is so 
correction. If the ‘spirit of trade’ freezes 





view: when, by an unnatural restriction, 
innocent and open pleasures make Way for 
secret vices or sins of the heart. 

W hile the commercial spiti! in this ex- 








and closes the portals of the heart, blightsthe | institutions are so well supported, — or 


social affections, destroys the freshness and | here more abstinence from pleasure is | 
poetry of life, and spreads gloom over the face | Practised. The great virtue of industry 


prevails. Overt sins are more rare here 


of society ; if it engenders cold mock morali- . i 
73 "9 |than elsewhere. As far as morality is 


ty, dishonest sobriety, and hypocritical sane- 
fity ; is it not evident that there is something 


: ed a great work in America. The vices 
wrong in the system which allows the spirit | or sins which are reducible te statute, or 
of any institution of society to produce such | known by name, are generally restrained. 
baleful results? This is very clear, and the | We have a large class of persons of CX- 
critics who feel so keenly and describe so traordinary propriety and faultlessness of 


rue thee fe e-em sow increase tle elas Our pure ar 
‘ y wi get r 2m, Nes wciueh ib 4 Sa see rte 

form the system. It is useless to declaim oe pecscgam tg ih fet A a: 

against the evil merely, and to endeavor to riousness of the miser surpasses the grav- 

persuade people to connect what circumstan- 

ces, and so far as the individual is concerned, | mercial city draw a large body of sirangers 








necessity forces upon them. The ‘spirit of | to it, and attract many reckless and vicious” 


trade’ takes its character from the system “ Se bdouaacuaiiiee Scones the 
trade, and to change the spirit, the system disorderly,*are never the trading popula- 
must be changed : tion. Large commercial cities tend to 

It is rare to find a virruovs American | great orderliness and decency of manners 
past middle life, who does not regard! and morals. But they also tend to very 
amusements of al] sorts either as childish | low and barren views of moral excellence. 
or immoral; who possesses any acquaint-; And the American spirit of our day illus- 
ance with, or taste for, the arts, except it trates this. Our moral sense operates on- 
be a natural and rude taste for music; or|ly in one direction. Our virtues are the 
who reads any thing except newspapers, | Virtues of merchants and not of men. We 
and only the political or commercial col- | ran all to honesty, and mercanule honesty : 
umns of those. It is the want of taste for we do not cultivate the graces of humani- 
other things than business which gives | ty: we have more conscience than heart, 
an anxious and unhappy turn to our minds. | and more propriety than either. ‘I'he fear 
It cannot be many years before the mad- | of evil consequences is more influential 
ness of devotins the whole day to the | than the love of goodness. ‘There is no- 
toils of the counting-hpuse will be ac- thing hearty, gushing, eloquent in the na- 
knowledged: before the claim of body tional virtue. You do not see govudness 
and mind to relaxation and cheerful ex- leaking out from the full vessel at every 
hilarating amusement will be seen. We motion it feels. Our goodness is formal, 
consider the common suspicion which is deliberate, premeditated. ‘I'he upright 
felt of amusements among thoughtful peo- man is not benevolent, and the just man is 
ple, to be one of the most serious evils not generous. The good man is not 


what are called strict MORALS in this’ 


travagant form gives a certain sobriety | 
and moral aspect to society, it occasions | 


scrupulously, observed, — where religious | 


restrictive in its nature, it has aceomplish- | 


life. Our view of morals has a tendency. 


ity of the devotee. Did not every com- 


great selfishness, and how, along with a 
substantial virtue, there may exist the 
most melancholy deficiencies. This seems 
to be very common wiih us, and to be the 
natural result of our engrossing pursuits. 

Every one minds his own business, to 
the extreme peril of his own soul. The 
apostolic precept, mind not thine own 
things, but also the things of another, is 
in danger of great neglect. Our sociaf 
condition makes us wary, suspicious, slow 
to commit ourselves too far in the interest 
of others. The shyness of the tradesman 
communicates itself to the manner of the 
visiter ; we learn to live within ourselves ; 
we grow up unsocial, untfraternal in feel- 
ing; and the sensibility, the affection, the 
cordiajity, the forth-putting graces of a 
warm and vittuous heart, die of disease. 
For our part we ate ready to say, let us 
have more faults and more virtues ; more 
weakness and more graces ; less punctilio, 
and more affluence of heart. Let us be 
less dignified and more cordial ; less sancti- 
monious and more unselfish ; less thriving 
and more cheerful ; less toilsome and mure 
social. 

We want as a people a rounder eharac- 
ter. Our humanity Is pinched ; our tastes 
are not generous. ‘The domestic and so- 
cial virtues languish. The dearest rela- 
tions of life. are stripped of beauty; a 
wretched utility usurps that proper thea- 
tre of beautiful sentiment, our very homes. 
Children grow up unknown to their pa- 
rents. ‘The mature despise their own 
/youth, and have eo sympathy. with the 
romance, the buoyancy, the gayety of 
children. Enterprise is only enthusiasm. 
| We grow to be ashained of our best affec- 
‘tions. We are afraid to acknowledge 
that we derive enjoyment from trifies, and 
make apologies for being amused with 
anything. ‘Thus is the beautiful field of 
life burnt over, and all its spontaneous 
‘flowers and truitage destroyed; a few 
‘towering trunks alone redeeming the Jand- 
scape. Happiness is made up of Jittle 
things, and he who would be happy at all, 
must enjoy the little things day by day, 
‘So fraternal love, benevolence, virtue, 
consists iu small acts prompted by love 
and binding the day with a chain of deli- 
cate moral links. Character, too, is the 
result of right purposes and pure feelings, 
and generous emotious, exereised upon 
trivial oecasions day after day ; and heroic 
and high virtue is the necessary result of 
this mode of life. We fear that the ru- 
ling passion of our community, the habits 
of business which it has established, the 
anxious and self-concentrated mind which 
-ensués, the morals whieh it engenders, 
are very hostile to anything like perfected 
chumanity.—N. A. Review. 











Tue AtpHapeLpHia Tocsin. Our de- 
sign of noticing this paper has, from time 
‘to time been deferred, and we owe our 
friends who conduet it an apology for an 
‘omission of duty which may look like 
wilful neglect. We assure them, how- 


Lever, this is not the case ; every number 


‘ 


has brought with it an increased satisfac- 


‘tion at their successful progress, not un- 
mixed with astonishment at the ability of 
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so young an establishment, buried, we labors of Dr, Lardner in preparing them ‘at length seems unnecessary, as we have 
might almost say, in the wilds of Michi- | for tlie American press render them even | no doubt the announeement of it will 
gan, if such am expression can be applied | more instructive and valuable. The Lee+| give perfect satisfaction to all. 

to any part of the Uniled States, to issue tures were reported a8 Atago delivered; The Phalanx for some time past) has 
and maintain so handsomevand well-filled| them before the French Academy, not{been very irregular in its publication; 
a sheet. The Toesin is a good sized) written out by himself, and many omis-| owing to cireumstances which could not 


quarto, and in typographical dress and sions and important’ connecting links) be controlled, for which we trust our 


quality of paper, is superior to the Day- | 
lies of the Capital of France! This is a} 
strange fact which is true of a great ma- | 
ny country papers, even at extreme points 
of the South and West. But the ‘Tocsin 
is not recommended only by outward ap- 
pearance : it is an earnest advocate of as- 
sociative doctrines, and contains a great 
deal of interesting matter on the subject, 
originaleas well as selected, lectures, es- 

says, &c. H. K. Schetterly, Esq. is the | 
principal editor, and he has a corps of | 
able assistants and contributors. We 
hope the paper is not only a creditable 

and useful exponent of our views, but is. 
also a profitable branch of the industry | 
of the association. 

At the last aecounts from the Alpha- 
delphia Association, the condition of 
things was very favorable and promising. 
We trust our friends will continue to go 
on prosperously and soon place them- 
selves in a position beyond the chance of 
failure. 


| 
j 


| 
} 











Tue American AGRIicULTURIST, pub- 
lished at New York and edited by Mr A. 
B. Alem, is one of the most excellent 
journals of its kind in this country. Mr. | 
Allen is himself an enthusiastic lover of | 
the art of Agriculture; he has been long | 
devoted to it and all that relates to this 
great branch of industry and production, | 
and his experience and ability give to his | 
journal a sterling value. The fourth vol- | 
ume commenced with January ; they who | 
would desire to possess a complete vol-| 
une, filled with instructive information | 
upon the science of Agriculture, &c., by 
subscribing early may obtain the back 
numbers. 





Popular Lectures on Astronomy, by M. 
Araco, with additions and corrections 
by Dioxysits Larpner, LL. D. Greely 
& McElrath, Tribune Buildings, New 
York. Price 25 cents. 


This is one of the most valuable and 
popular works on Astronomy ever issued 


i and 


| Navigation in the United States and Great 


omitted by the reporter, have been sup-| readers will make due allowanee. Oné 
plied by Dr. Lardner, and they now pre- | more number will be published. immedi- 
sent a complete and interesting series of | ately, accompanied by an Index and Title 
discourses. page, which will close the volume. ‘The 
Ilarbinger will be sent to all our sub- 
scribers for the remaining numbers of the 
'paper which may be due them respee- 
| tively. 

| Need we appeal ‘tovour friends to aid 
the new enterprize to the utmost of their 
power by obtaining subscribers to the 
Harbinger? Its suecess depends in @ 
great measure on their efforts, and we 
hope they will feel the responsibility 
which devolves on them. Let every man 
make a point to get one subscriber at 
least; and let every one whose term 
expires at the end of the six months’ 
volume renew his subscription immedi- 
ately, as directed in the Prospectus. 


It will be seen by the following adver- 
tisement, that Arago’s Lectures constitute 
the first of a new series of ‘* Useful Books 
for the People,’’ to be published by Greely 
& McElrath, of whose claim to public 





| 


patronage we need not say one word. 


IN PRESS, Popular Lectures on various 
subjects in Physical Science, delivered in 
the chief cities and towns in the United 
States, by Dionystus LARDNER, Doctor 
of Civil Law, Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, Member of the 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, and 
formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in the University of London, 
&e. &e. 


The Publishers announce that Dr. Lardner 
having closed his professional tour as a 
public Lecturer in this country, they have 
availed themselves of the opportunity.of in- 
ducing him to prepare for-pubtication a ecom- 
plete and authentic edi‘ion of his popular 
Lectures on Science. The general interest 
which these discourses have excited for the 
last four years throughout the Union, mani- 
fested by the continued assemblage of audi- 
ences of unprecedented numbers and re- 
spectability, in every part of the country 
tion Boston to New Orleans, and-fyom New 
York to St. Louis, afford the publishers good 
grounds for the assurance that they will thus 
present tothe American public an acceptable 
offering and a most useful manual of general 
information. They will also afford that large 
class of persons whoa have attended these 
courses an agreeable means of reviewing 
the impressions from which they have de- 
rived already so much pleasure and profit. 

The following is a hist of subjects which 
will be einbraced in these Lectures: The 
Solar System; The Theory of Gravitation; 
The Moon, ( Two Lectures :) The Sun; The 
Planets; The Plurality of Worlds; The 
Comets, (Two Lectures;) The Existence 
Attributes of God Deduced from the 
Laws of Nature; Popular Palacies; Light; 
Soind ; Heat; Electricity, (Two Lectures: ) 
The Power of Steam; The Steam Engine; 
The Present State and Prospects of Steam 





NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS 
OF THE SOCIAL REFORMER, 
This number of the Phalanx is sent to 

each subscriber of the Social Reformer, 

which has been merged in it to.come out 
under another name, as announced in the 

To all who have paid their 


Prospectus. 
subscriptions, the Harbinger will be con- 
tinued to the end of their terms, but as 
many have not done so, we must urgently 
press upon them the justice and propriety 
of giving the matter immediate attention. 
They are earnestly desired to send the 
amount of their subscriptions immediately 
as directed in the Prospectus, and it is 
hoped that as friends to the cause of 
social reform, they will use every exer- 
tion to aid the new paper. 





NOTICE 'FO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

Editors are especially desired to exam- 
ine the Prospectus of the Harbinger, and 
requested to aid us as far as they can by 
copying it into their papers, with such 
notices as are appropriate. We acknowl- 
edge past favors of this kind, and would 
take this occasion to return our thanks 
for the continuance of their papers as 


Britian; Railways; Galvanism, (Two Lec- 
tures;) The Stellar Universe; Combustion 
and Artificial Illumination; The Atmos- 
phere, &c. &ce. &c. Magnetic Telegraphs,; 
The Alliance of Science and Art, &c. &e. 
&e. 

No expense will be spared to render this 
work useful and attractive. Wood engrav- 





from the press. It covers the whole field 
of results in Astronomical science, up to | 
the most recent observation, in a very 
concise and comprehensive form and ad- 
mirably adapted to the general reader, 
who, without wishing to enter into a la- 
borious investigation of the subject, de-. 
sires full and accurate information. The | 


j 


celebrity of the author of these Lectures, | 
who ranks first among the astronomers of | 
France, if not of Europe, stamps upon 
them a high scientific value; and the. 


|ings illustrating the text, wilf be copiously 





exchanges in spite of the irregularity 
of the Phalanx. We believe that this 
| difficulty will net oceur again, and that 
NOTICE TO THE SUBSCRIBERS | the Harbinger will be a valuable ex- 
OF THE PHALANX, ehange. They will please change the 
Our subscribers will see by the Pros-| name of the Phalanx to Harbinger on 
pectus that the name of ‘‘ The Phalanx ’’ | their exchange list, and direct to ** Brook 
is to be changed for that of ‘‘The Har-| Farm, Mass.”’ And they will oblige us 
binger,’’ and that the paper is to be|by. sending marked copies of the papers 
printed in future by the Brook T’arm Pha- | containing the Prospectus and notices. 
lanx. ‘The reasons for this arrangement The same request is made of the ex- 
are many and cogent, but to explain them | changes of the Social Reformer. 


supplied. GREELY & McEuraru. 
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_ /THE HARBINGER, 

EVOTED TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PRO- 
GRESS, 


Published simultancously at New York and 


Boston, by the Brook Farm Phalanz. 


** All things, at the present day, stand 
provided and prepared, and 
await the light.” 

Under this title it is proposed to publish 
a weekly newspaper, for the examination 
and discussion of the great questions. in 
social science, polities, literature, and the 
arts, which command the attention of all 
believers in the progress and elevation of 
humanity. | 

In politics, the Harbinger will be dem- 
ocratic in its principles and tendencies ; 
cherishing the deepest interest in the ad- 
vancement and happiness of the masses ; 
warring against all exclusive privilege in 
legislation, political arrangements, and 
social customs ; and striving with the zeal 
of earnest conviction, to promote the tri- 
umph of the high democratic faith, which 
it is the chief mission of the nineteenth 
century to realize in society. Our devo- 
tion to the democratic principle will lead 
us to take the ground of fearless and ab- 
solute independence in regard to all polit- 
ieal parties, whether professing attach- 
ment to that principle or hestility to it. 
We know that fidelity to an idea can 
never be measured by adherence to a name: 
and hence we shall criticise all parties with 
equal severity ; though we trust that the 
sternness of truth will always be blended 
With the temperance of impartial candor. 
With tolerance for all opinions, we have 
no patience with hypocrisy and pretenée ; 
least of all, with that specious fraud, 
which would make a glorious principle 
the apology for personal ends. It will 
therefore be a leading object of the Har- 
binger to strip the disguise from the pre- 
vailing parties, to show them in their 
true light, to give them due honor, to 
tender them our grateful reverence when- 
ever we see them true to a noble princi- 
ple ; but at all times, and on every ogca- 
sion, to expose false professions, to hold 
up hollow-heartedness and duplicity to 
just indignation, to warn the people 
against the demagogue who would cajole 
them by honeyed flatteries, no jess than 
against the devotee of mammon. who 
would make them his slaves. 

The Harbinger will be devoted to the 
cause of a radical, organic social reform as 
essential to the highest developement of 
man’s nature, to the production of those 
elevated and beautiful forms of character 
of which he is capable, and to the diffu- 
sion of happiness, excellence, and univer- 


sal harmony upon the earth. The prin- 


ciples of universal unity as taught, by 
Charles Fourier, in their application to 
society, we believe, are at the foundation 











of all genuine social progress g 2nd it will| Greely of New York, George Ripley, 
ever be.our aim, to diseuss and defend| Charles A: Dana, John S. Dwight, L. 
these principles, without any sectarian| W. Ryckman, and John Allen of Brook 
bigotry, and inthe catholic and compre-| Farm, and Francis G: Shaw of West 
hensive spirit of their great discoverer. | Roxbury. 
While we’ bow to no man as an authorita-|' The price to subscribers will be $2,00 
tive, infallible master, we revere .the ge-|a year, or $1,00 for six months, payable 
nius of Fourier too highly, not to accept, | invariably in advance. Ten copies will 
with joyful weleome, the light which he! be supplied for $15,00. Communica- 
has shed on the most intricate problems of | tions and remittances may be addressed 
human destiny. The social reform of| to the publishers in New York and Bos- 
whose advent the signs are every where | ton, or to the ‘‘ Editors of the Harbinger,”’ 
visible, comprehends all others; and in| Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
laboring for its speedy accomplishment, 
we are conscious that we are devoting| [> The-subscription lists of the Pha- 
our best ability to the removal of oppres- | lanx and Social Reformer are transferred 
sion and injustice among men, to the} to the Harbinger and all subsoribers to 
complete emancipation of the enslaved, | those papers, whose term of subscription 
to the promotion of genuine temperance, has expired, are requested to remit forth- 
and to the elevation of the toiling and| with to the Harbinger, as directed above. 
down-trodden masses to the inborn rights | The condition of payment in advance will 
of humanity. be inflexibly adhered to. 

In literature, the Harbinger will exer- 


; me ith.| ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW 
cise a firm and impartial criticism, Ww ith ENGLAND WORKINGMEN’S 
out respect of persons or parties. It will 


ASSOCIATION. 
be made a velticle for the freest thought,} The first Annual Meeting of the New 


though not of random speculations ; and England Workingmen’s Association is to be 


: pa . holden in Boston, during the Abniversary 
with a generous appreciation of the various | yok qn May. Due notice of the place of 
forms of truth and beauty, it will not fail| meeting will be given hereafter. Let the 


to expose such instances of false senti- various Associations make preparations to be 
represented, 
ment, perverted taste, and erroneous L. W. Rycxman, Pres. 


opinion, as may tend to vitiate the public| THos. Aumy, Ree. Sec. 
mind, or degrade the individual character. 
Pee will the iiterary: department of the Pursuant to notice, the friends of associa- 
Harbinger be limited to criticism alone. | ted labor metin the Ceniral City School- 
It will receive contributions from various | House,on Monday evening, 24th inst., and 


Sein * . organized with President and Secretary, pro 
pens, in different spheres of thought ; and tem., for mutual better acquaintance and 
free from dogmatic exclusiveness, will | inquiry into the subject. 


accept all that in any way indicates the| _, [he object of the meeting, set forth by Dr. 

: ? i Buchanan, elicited the remarks of several 
unity of Man with Man, with Nature, gentlemen present, when Dr. B. offered a 
and with God. Consequently, all true | list of resolutions, which were severally dis- 


science, all poetry and arts, all sincere nageed sod aceptes. 


' a : The last of these resolutions authorized the 
literature, all religion that is from the | appointment of committees to investigate and 


soul, all wise analyses of mind and char- repens writing upon the following questions, 
. . : . . Oo wit: 
acter will come within its province. 1. What is the number of persons who are 
We appeal for aid in our enterprise to | disposed to unite themselves with a commu- 
the earnest and hopeful spirits in all nity for co-operation ; what are the pursuits 
‘ which they would be qualified to adopt; and 
classes of society. We appeal to all) what useful means, or money, can they fur- 
who, suffering from a resistless discon- | nish to the enterprise? 
tent in the present order of things, with 2. What constitution would be best for 
PY : .|such a community as is practicable; and 
faithin man and trust in God, are striv-| what is the general sentiment of those who 
ing for the establishment of universal | would unite, as to the principles of its organ- 


inte . erie 
justice, harmony, and love. We appeal |'”20P 


ves 3. What branches of business could be 

to the thoughtful, the aspiring, the gen-| profitably carried on in such a community ; 

erous every where, who wish to see the | 2%d what prospects of prosperity or independ- 

‘ ; ence does it offer to those who might engage 
reign of heavenly truth triumphantly sup-| ., members? 

planting the infernal discords and false-| 4. Where, and upon what terms, cou!d an 


hoods, on which modern society is built, eligible site be obtained for an association ;— 


‘ ; ‘ ana what are the comparative merits of dif- 
for their sympathy, friendship, and prac- | ferent locations? 


tieal co-operation, in the undertaking Whereupon the following persons were 
which we announce to da appointed, to wit: 
wr . 7° 7 : On Question 1.—Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Leav- 
The Harbinger will be published in| itt, J. Walter,J. W. Breden, J. 8. Rankin. 
New York by Burgess, Stringer, & Co., On Question 2.—J. H. Harney, F. E. 
r hy Goddard, Rev. J. H. Heywood, Dr. Logue, 
No. 222 Broadway, and in Boston, by) p,. peavitt. 
Redding & Co., No. 8 State St. Among) On Question 8.--J. Walter, Gow- 


the leading contributors will be Parke | €®, Wm. Lighton, G. Collins, A. E. Drapier. 


- - ; < On Question 4.—B. M. Patten, G. Col- 
Godwin, W. H. Channing, Albert Bris- | lins, Wm. Fulton, Dr. Logue, Dr. Leavitt.— 
bane, Osborne Macdaniel, and Horace | Lowisville Journal. 














ASSOCIATION IN KENTUCKY. 








